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A distinguished 
psychiatrist 
traces" 
the pilgrimage 
of the self 
toward 
emotional and 
religious 


maturity 


THE SELF IN PILGRIMAGE 


by Earl A. Loomis, Jr., M.D. 


Professor of Psychiatry and Religion and Director of the Program in Religion and 
Psychiatry, Union Theological Seminary, New York City 


Forewords by: REINHOLD NIEBUHR e KENNETH E. APPEL, M.D. 


Here is an original contribution to the 
psychology of human_ development. 


Psychologically and spiritually, modern 


man has become a stranger to himself. 
Dr. Loomis shows how, through love, 
man can overcome his loneliness, his 
isolation from his environment. And 
the way of love, he shows, is the Way 
of Christ. 

In searching, well-grounded chapters, 
Dr. Loomis leads the reader to the true 
meaning of losing the self in com- 


THE SELF IN IRONS e. 


THE SELF IN HISTORY . 
THE SELF IN DEVELOPMENT 


munion with God and. man—whereby 
man can realize a transfigured indi- 
viduality. It points the way to a healthy 
growth in a society _ of crippling 
pressures. 


“Well worth reading ... ‘useful to min- 
isters and to teachers in theological 
schools and universities.”—CARROLL A. 
Wise, Garrett Biblical Institute 


“Full of searching, quiet wisdom.” 


—~-ALBERT C. OUTLER 


THE SELF IN COMMUNICATION 


THE SELF IN COMMUNITY 
e THE SELF IN HELL 


THE SELF IN COMMUNION 


| $3.00 at your bookseller 
HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 16 
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PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY 


The journey of Mary and Joseph to Beth- 
lehem . . . angels, shepherds and wise 
men heralding the birth of the Christ 
child in the manger .. . joy to the world! 
The Upper Room, with a Bible reading, 
meditation and prayer for each day, will 
help you and your family to experience 
the true meaning of Christmas. 

The November-December number 
cludes specially prepared meditations 
for the Advent Season. 

Ten or more copies to one address, 7 cents 


co Individual yearly subscriptions 
bri ell $1; three years for $2. Order from 


The Apper Room 


The world’s mest wid 
daily devotional gu 


37 Editions 31 
1908 Grand Avenue 


Nashville 5, Tenn. - 


RENDERING THE GOSPEL MORE | 
RELEVANT 


One of your recent clip sheets reminds 
me to write and say how much I am gain- 
ing from the quality spiritual material in 
PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY. You have provided 


with amazing consistency insights into the 


psychological potency of fine Christian think- 
ing. You have succeeded, I think, in render- 
ing the Gospel more relevant to our scurry- 
ing time; and in the process you have given 
many pastors a surer grasp of the entire 
Gospel ministry. 


WALTER RIEssS 

The Lutheran Church—_ 
Missouri Synod 

Board for Parish Education 
Saint Louis, Missouri 


MINISTERS AND SEXUAL FEELINGS === 


Your June issue carries an article begin- 
ning on page 49 entitled “The Normality 
of Sexual Feelings in Pastoral Counseling” 
by Dr. Nathaniel S. Lehrman. It seems to 
us that this article would be valuable to our 
Methodist ministers who read the CHRISTIAN 
ADVOCATE. I wonder if I might have your 
permission to reprint in one of our future 
issues ? 

James M. 
Managing Editor 
CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE 
Chicago, Illinois 


LACK OF SERIOUS RESEARCH == 


First of all let me remark on the last 
(June) issue of PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY. The 
two articles by Tillich and Lehrman were 
very worthy of publication. Dr. Lehrman’s 
article should be required reading of every 
minister, especially those in training. 
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With some notable exceptions as above, 
however, I have been increasingly put out 
with what seems to be a drift of the maga- 
zine into simply another pastor’s journal of 
minister’s methods, and a lack of interest in 
serious research, case studies, profess‘onal 
interrelationships with other disciplines 
(except on a childish level), and other mat- 
ters that should concern those deeply inter- 
ested in the field of psychology, psychiatry, 


and the pastorate. Perhaps the ministry has — 


only the capacity to absorb the level of 


material increasingly presented; if so the - 


advances in the field will have to be spelled 
out in other publications with some depth 


- to them. 


STANLEY T. 
Protestant Chaplain 
Mendocino State Hosptial 
Talmage, California 


We are anxious to hear our readers’ re- 
action to this criticism—Ed. 


MORE BOOK REVIEWS 


As a relatively new subscriber, I want to 
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-er’s suggestion of. giving our readers more 


express my appreciation for PASTORAL PSY- 
cHOoLoGY. But, also, I want to speak in favor 
of your cutting out one of the articles in 
each issue in favor of more book reviews. 
The statement heading the “S‘gnificant 
Books” distresses me. Please ma’e more 
room. We who.are “laboring in the field” 
need to hear more about.some of the books. 


Ropert L. WALKER 
Pastor of 

St. Paul’s Methodist Chur<h 
Vacaville, California 


Editor’s Note. We are aware that there 
are all too few books reviewed tn each issue 
and we would be glad to follow Mr. Walk- 


books reviews, but we are not certain that 
all of our readers would agree that they 
would rather have more book reviews at the 
expense of an article. We will be glad to 
hear from our readers about this, and wll 
follow their recommendations. (We must 
remember that our January tissue, which 
devotes a great. deal of space to books, ts~ 
meant to meet, in fart, this problem.) 
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CHRISTIANITY AND 
THE SCIENTIST 
by IAN G. BARBOUR | 


What’s the Christian scientist’s. place in to- 
day’s world? The author, head of a college 
religion department with a Ph.D. in physics, 
teviews the issues: pure research and faith; 
human welfare vs. industry;. science out of 
balance in education; moral decisions on the 
job; science and national policy. $2.50 


At your book store 


WE DARE 
BE CHRISTIANS 
ON THE JOB? 


The Christian in His Vocation is a new 
series that dares to assess the daily demands 
and overall values of specific callings in 
Christian terms. You'll use these first two 
books, and those to follow, as bases for 
talk with your 
people in search of careers .. . 
your older men seeking Christian meaning in their daily work. 


THE CHRISTIAN AS A DOCTOR 


medical economics, the many moral problems 


A Haddam House Project 
ASSOCIATION PRESS 
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by JAMES T. STEPHENS and 
EDWARD LeROY LONG, Jr. 


How can a Christian physician serve God 
besides praying with scalpel in hand? The 
authors present a complete inside view of the 
doctor’s job: its Christian meaning, his per- 
sonal attitudes, group relations, questions of 


and choices he faces. $2.50 


291 B’way, N. Y. C. 7 
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Albert L. Meiburg 


ESEARCH MEN are few and far between among pastoral care 

folk. Albert L. Meiburg is a research man par excellence. He 
received his B.S. degree in chemistry and engineering at Clemson 
College in 1947. He had grown up in the college community at Clem- 
son. Between his junior and senior years at college, he served in the 
Navy as an electronics technician, stationed on Guam. Returning 
from the service, he completed his college work in engineering. While 
attending the Baptist World Alliance in Copenhagen in 1947, he 
received an invitation to remain at Clemson College for an additional 
year as an instructor. As a result of his experience in Europe and in 
the summer of 1947, he became convinced that engineering was more 
needed in the human and spiritual relations of life than in the material 
and externals of life. Thus, while he was teaching chemistry, he made 
his decision to enter the ministry and came to the Southern Baptist 
Theological Seminary in the fall of 1958. 

Dr. Meiburg received his B.D. degree in 1951 and his doctorate 
in theology in 1955. His. doctoral research indicated a remarkable 
combination of psychological concerns and_ biblical understanding. 
He wrote his doctoral dissertation on “The Role of. Dreams in 
Biblical Revelation.” 

Likewise, his vocational history reflects a 

variety of abilities. He has served as an it 

The i] AN structor in chemistry, an instructor in pastoral 
: ) care, as a pastor of rural churches, as a pro 
of the fessor of religion in a junior college, and as 
| the dean of a junior college. At this present 

M () N T | time Dr. Meiburg demonstrates real fulfilment 
: in research. He is Associate Director in the 

Department of Pastoral Care of the North 
(Continued on page 66) 
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_ PSYCHOLOGY 


editorial 


The Pastoral Image 


HAVE mentioned previously 
in these pages the remarkable 
book by H: Richard Niebuhr, 
Purpose of the Church and its Min- 
istry, which has been widely acclaimed 
by persons holding many doctrines of 
the Church. Among the many services 
of Niebuhr’s volume is his tracing of 
the change in the “image” of the min- 
ister through the Christian centuries. 
In the Middle Ages, for instance, the 
dominant image was of the priest fac- 
ing the altar. In the Reformation it was 
the preacher in the pulpit, open Bible 
before him. Increasingly, Niebuhr 
notes, the actually operating image has 
become a ‘‘pastor director,’’ one who 
directs others not in the sense of order- 
ing them but as a kind of executive 
‘Secretary. 

At the same time Niebuhr notes that, 
whether we like it or not, the accurate 


image for us now is as pastor director 
rather than as. preacher or: priest, stu- 
dies like those of Samuel Blizzard tell 
us that virtually all ministers dislike 
most the administrative and executive | 
aspects of their work. In what follows, 
let it not be thought that any aid and 


The 


comfort are being given to congrega- 
tions who deny their minister a secre- 


-tary, who expect him to run the mime- 


ographing machine, or who regard him 
as selfish if he spends two. or three 
hours a day reading books. | 

The more this conception of Nie-— 
buhr’s has been reflected on, the clearer 
it has become that the image idea may 
profitably be pursued. In the common 
idiom, an image is a bit of picture 
language. It is like a cartoon. It does not 
contain. all details, but it does enable 
crucial things to stand out. It may dis- 
tort or it may illuminate. But right or 
wrong, it speaks with a strong voice. 

We may look first at the image of 
the medieval minister, the priest before 
the altar. Protestants protested this ~ 
image on two main counts, first against 
the implication of Christ’s original 
sacrifice not being sufficient without 
repetition, and second because seeming- 
lv only the priest could be before the 
altar or approach God directly. We 
should note well that the criticism was 
not directed against the priest’s facing 
God, or facing God on behalf of the 
people so long as that did not deprive 
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8 PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY | 


them of the privilege and obligation of 

facing God themselves. 
The Reformation image was the 

preacher with open Bible. It turned his 


face to the congregation. A man from _ 


Mars, looking at the image out of con- 
text, would certainly misunderstand it. 
He might think they had all stopped 
praying or looking to God, and were 
relying on themselves. He might think 
there was little or no difference be- 
tween restricting the altar to the priest 
and the pulpit to the minister. It might 
seem that the Book was talk, replacing 
both prayer and action. Plainly none of 
these was the Protestant intent. 


The man from Mars is not the sole 
person who has proved capable of dis- 
torting that Protestant image. Minis- 
ters and laymen alike in every part of. 
Protestantism have done so. The 
preacher is the one who tells them. The 
minister of the Word needs only words. 
Since the Word is what counts, the 
Sacraments are hardly worth fussing 
about. Since the preacher has the Book, 
he needs nothing else. All these, and 
many more subtle, distortions of the 
image’s meaning have been widespread. 


The Reformation image was design- 
ed as a corrective. Like a cartoon, it 
selected some features—but took others 
for granted without appearance. Where 


is the idea of universal priesthood in 


this image? It appears only negatively, 
that it does not require a priest to ap- 
pear before God on one’s behalf. The 
priesthood of each member to the other 
is missed by the image, which simply 
assumes the congregation and does not 
show it. To portray the full range of 
the Reformation idea in images, there 
would have had to be a panel : preacher 
with Bible before congregation, preach- 
er and congregation praying, priest as- 
sisted by laymen administering Sacra- 
ments, and so on for several pictures. 
Rightly understood, the preacher with 


October 


Bible was a good image. But it was 


good only to the extent that its cartoon 


nature was recognized. 

If we try to put Niebuhr’s pastor 
director in the form of an image, what 
emerges? The best I can get is the pic- 
ture of a pastor standing just behind 
a couple of lay people, with his hands 
resting lightly on their shoulders. He 
is behind but he is visible. This would 
select out the central thing—that what- 


© ever the Church does is done by clergy 


and laity alike, and that the minister is 
unique not in what he does alone and 
by himself but rather in his guiding or 
supervising (the original meaning of 
episcopacy) of what others do. By this 
image he ceases to be the front man in 
the sense of a king, although he is still 
the man in the foreground in the sense 
of a president. The lone-wolf character 
of the priest and preacher images is 
done away with. The work of the 
Church of Christ functions through all, 
with the minister having a special func- 
tion. But what counts is what is done 
finally by all, not what the minister 
does solo. 


I submit that there are some im- 
portant things about this image that 


represent the Reformation intention 


better than the original Reformation 
image. Minister and congregation both 
appear; they are distinguished in func- 
tion but not in worth before God. The 
Word, and the Sacraments also, are to 
guide minister and people alike and to 
result in action. My image had better 
have the minister holding the Bible 
under his arm (since his hands are oc- 
cupied), or perhaps one of the laymen 
could hold it. This image tries to sug- 
gest the sense in which the minister 1s 
and is not unique. He is president or 
bishop or supervisor but not emperor. 

To complete this image, I suppose 
that all three, minister and laymen, had 
best be looking at something other than 
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If they all look upward, then we sug- 
gest worship and prayer, but maybe 
none of them is humble enough. If we 
put all of them on their knees, but still 
loking up, it might do; but it could 
also appear sentimental. If we have 
them, on the other hand, looking down 
at the Bible, we run the risk that they 
will not appear to be seeing either God 
or one another. | 


may lose their point if commentaries 
are written upon them. No doubt ours 
can be improved on, with or without 
commentary. . 
But the essential point is this. What- 
ever the cartoonlike defects of the 
imageous pastor director, he represents 
some absolutely basic things in Protest- 
ant Christianity much better than does 
the Reformation image. What is basic 
in the new image is not itself new. 
And the practical point of the picture 
language is this. We noted at the be- 
ginning that the pastor’s function is 
more and more as pastor director, get- 
tng more and more done through 
work with other people and not merely 
on his own. At the same time, we 
noted the discontent most ministers 
(have with administration and execu- 


of their functions where the results 
emerge through other people. To put it 
in another way, ministers tend to like 


have, or seem to have, complete con- 
trol. The more a goal must be sought 
by working with and through other 
people, the more “administrative” it 
seems, and the more disliked. 
Whatever the virtues of the hands 
on shoulder image, it ought to give a 
bit of help at this point. Administra- 
ton may indeed mean mimeographing 
the church calendar at nine o’clock Sat- 
uday night; but that is bad adminis- 


us. But at what, and in what direction? 


Images are difficult. Like jokes, they | 


tion, that is, with precisely that aspect 


most those activities over which they 
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tration that should be changed. The 
meeting with the stewardship com- 
mittee, or the church school teachers, 
may—in the light of the hands on 
shoulder image—accomplish more than , 
this sermon or that counseling session. | 


- But it may also take more imagination 


to see so. And if it is lumped with the 
mimeographing as administration, then 
its true significance may never be © 
sensed. 
There would seem to be some wis- 
dom here that we can garner from the 
secular world. Social case work agen- 
cies, personnel departments in indus- 
try, psychoanalysts, and many others 
who are similar in this one respect, all 
find that the doing of a job and help- 
ing others to do it, do not automatical- 
ly go together. Here may be a first- 
class social worker, for instance, who 
is immensely helpful to the clients who 
seek his services. But if he is-put to su- 


_pervising other workers, he may be all 


thumbs, may feel uncomfortable, and 
may even try to treat the workers like 
clients. Every one of these fields in 
which intelligent supervision of per- 
sons who deal directly with other per- 
sons is involved is finding it necesar- 
sary to go directly and thoroughly into 


‘the question of supervision. Who can 
‘do it, how can he be trained for it, and 


what transitions are needed? 

The real significance, then, of the 
pastor director concept of Niebuhr, and 
of this attempt to put it in imageous 


form, is to suggest that we must make 


some kind of similar shift within our 


conception of ministry. This shift does 
not. necessarily come automatically. 


But if it is not made, then the minis- 
ter will feel permanently though un- 
necessarily torn. While meeting with 
the stewardship committee, he will 
wish he were writing sermon; and. 
with that conflict going on, he is likelv. 
(Continued on page 66) 
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It is important to distinguish among patients 
who believe that God has spoken to them those 
who are potential George Foxes or John 
Bunyans. 


Inspiration in the Light of Psychopathology 


fous the problems which con- 


front the student of religion in a 


mental hospital there is none more: 
challenging than that of the would-be ~ 


prophet and the phenomena of inspira- 
tion which he presents. The beginnings 
of all vital religions are to be found in 
experiences interpreted as communica- 
tions from a superhuman source, eith- 
er in the person of the believer him- 
self or of some. significant person 
whose authority he accepts. Such ex- 
periences arises spontaneously under 
the stress of crisis situations when men 
are brought face to face with the ulti- 
mate issues of life and are forced to 
do fresh and creative thinking. For 
this reason new prophets are constant- 
ly appearing, some true, some false, 
some giving expression to _ beliefs 
which are forward-looking and super- 
ior, others to beliefs and practices 
which are inferior and _ regressive; 
some worthy of devotion and admira- 
tion, others who are rightly consigned 
to institutions for the insane. 

In every mental hospital, therefore, 
we find patients who believe that God 
has spoken to them, that he has given 
them some important mission to per- 
form and that they have some impor- 
tant role to act out. Among these there 


ANTON T. BOISEN 


‘Chaplain Emeritus 
Elgin State Hospital 
Elgin, Illinois 


may be some potential George Fox or 


John Bunyan or some Saul of Tarsus 
‘who has it in him to change the course. 


of history. It is therefore a matter of 
first importance to be able to recog- 


nize and give a helping hand to the 


moulting genius and to have our eyes 
opened to the significance of such ex- 
periences. 


A Twentieth Century Jonah 


In the belief that the mental hospital 
has something to tell us about the 


phenomena of inspiration, I am offer- | 


ing a brief study of one of our border- 
line prophets, a quaint Negro who 
went by the name of “Mickle,” who 
thought of himself as the prophet 
Jonah, “and who believed that he had 
been called to preach to the wicked 
city of Nineveh, entirely unaware, as 
he later found out, that Nineveh “done 
been destroyed twenty-four hundred 


years ago.” 


This patient had been picked up for 
vagrancy more than a thousand miles 
from his native Savannah and had giv- 
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INSPIRATION IN LIGHT OF PSYCHOPATHOLOGY | 11 


en utterance to such strange religious 
ideas that the police took him to the 
hospital. 

In appearance he was a dark-skin- 
ned Negro of about thirty-eight years, 
somewhat below average in height and 
weighing about 135 pounds. What hair 
he had was kept closely clipped. He 
had snapping, bright eyes and a 
pleasant. happy expression. In walk- 
ing, he took long strides with a pecul- 


iar swing of arms and hips, getting 


over the ground with remarkable 
speed. 

The hospital staff classified him as 
“dementia praecox, paranoid type; 
based on delusions of grandeur in an 
individual who is following explicitly 
the hallucinated voice of God, and 
whose entire life is under the direction 
of that voice.” | 

In the psychometric examination he 
was eagerly co-operative and was 
naively delighted with each success, 


but his score was only at the eight year - 


level. Some of his answers were of in- 
terest. 

In the Ball and Field test, which re- 
sulted in a failute, he made a simple 
straight line to the center of the circle, 
remarking; ““Something tell me to come 
in and stop in front of that mark (a 
water-mark in the paper). I works 
by the Spirit, you know.” 

Induction test, also a failure. Here 
he got one right. He was greatly de- 
lighted at this and said, “There’s a 
man inside telling me.” : 

Fables: His response to the fable of 
the Fox and the Crow was, “A fox is 
a kind of dog that loves to play around 


a chicken anyhow. He think he can , 


come through with his sweet talk.” 


Vocabulary: 21 out of 50 words 


defined correctly. Here are some of 
the definitions: 


- Ramble: It’s just like as if you goes 


into the woods to hunt a coon or a rab- 
bit or a possum and you has to travel 
- around this way and that to find that 

Hysterics: It’s khen a person’s mind 
comes and goes and he talks by spells. 

Nerve: Now that’s another national- 
ity. It’s what makes you do things you 
don’t want to do. | 

Curse: The devil, he deal with all 
such jobs as that. 

Lecture: It’s just like you seeting 
down here asking me all sorts of ques- 
tions to see if I’se crazy. 


Patient’s Own Story 


It’s not difficult to get Mickle to tell 
his story. He has evidently told it many 
times in the past and. he delights in 
telling it. Here is the way he gave it 
to. me in the first interview: 


I was born in Charleston, South 
Carolina, lived twenty years in Savan- 
nah. I used to be a wicked man. I was 
called first in 1912 to go and preach to 
the heathen race. I had been very wild 
and rough, very fond of frolic. I went 
home one Sunday morning from the 
frolic and lay down on my bed. I see a. 
white man, a big man all: dressed in 
white clothes. It was God’s ‘spirit talk- - 
ing to this man, yes, me. He took me 
by the hands. He say, ‘Mickle, you 
are arrested. There is a wicked city 
over in that direction. It was on sale 60 
or 70 years ago to be. destroyed. But 
before I destroy it, I will send a man to 
notify the people.. This people never has 
repented of their sin, and there’s four | 
and a half million head of people in 
that city. I tell him I can’t read or write 
and I’se a wicked man. He say, ‘I just 
want you to go down there and stand 
up and I will talk through you to the 
people myself. And after you get 
through talking, I will sweep that whole 
place out. That . nationality is very 
onruly.’ 

But I went out and I went back to 
the gaming table. I worked as a brake- 
man on the Seaboard Air-Line four 
years. After that I went back to Savan- 
nah and worked four years toting furni- 
ture for the Benton Transfer Company. 

In 1922 the Spirit came by where I 
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was working and said, ‘Come and go 
with me.’ I went home to my house. He 
say, ‘You remember, Mickle, what you 
promised God? You promised God you 
would go to that wicked city. I want you 
to go there now. There’s a man named 
Ananias. He will tell you what to do.’ - 

After I am baptized in Savannah, I 
am a number one speaker. You see I 
am just a young preacher, a Missionary 
Baptist preacher, but I’se the biggest 
missionary in the United States. (Here 
follows a detailed itinerary of his jour- 
ney throvgh Georgia into Alabama, 
then back into Georgia and from there 
up through the Carolinas, Virginia, 
Maryland, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 
New York, Connecticut, Massachusetts. 
Vermont to the Canada line and then 
back to Massachusetts, all the way on 
foot.) He then concludes: 

When I got back to Worcester, I 
had walked 3400 miles. I was on my 
fifth pair of shoes and I had been ar- 
rested seven times. I was a give-out ves- 
sel and I’se very happy when I end my 
journey walking into Worcester Hos- 
pital. I felt a great rejoicing when I 
landed in the wicked city of Worcester. 


Supplementary Details 
Because of the distance to Savan- 
nah it was not possible to check his 


story and we were forced to rely upon 


the patient himself. The information 
derived from many interviews may be 
summarized as follows: 

Concerning his early yearfs he re- 
ports, “I couldn’t go to school. I had 
to work. My father was a bright-skin- 
ned man. He go all around. He leave 


my mamma. My mamma, she marry - 


another man. He fight me. My fa- 
ther was converted afterward and be- 
came a preacher. He came back and 
want to take me, but my mamma, she 
wouldn’t let me go.” | | 
He claims to have been a. good 
worker, earning $30 to $35 a month 
and holding his jobs for considerable 
periods. His regular earnings seem to 
have been supplemented by what he 
took in as a “banjo-picker’” and danc- 


er. In the hospital he did little or no 
work. This was not due to laziness, but 
to his idea of what was becoming to 
a man of his high calling. It was also 
a reaction to the institution of slavery, 
To work under orders is slavery, and 
this he would not do. 

He says of himself that in his 
younger days he was a “bad man after 
the wimmens.” He was “a man crazy 
after big fat wimmens.”’ He also claims 
to have been ‘a very lucky man with 
female folk.’”” With one woman he lived 
for four years and ten months. “She 


weigh 220 pounds. She love me pretty . 


well. But I give her up. The Spirit 


tol’ me, it’s a wrong thing for a single 


man to live with a woman.” | 
During his sojourns in the hospital, 
especially in the earlier period, he 
seems to have been little occupied with 
sexual matters. He would rarely bring 
up the subject spontaneously and when 


- questioned on the subject he would 


answer without evasion or ‘embarrass- 
ment. He stated that he had no use for 


female folk and explained, “If you eats 


a lot of corn and that corn make you 
sick, you doesn’t have anything to do 


with that corn any more.” 
Concerning his religious life he re- } 


ports that before his second call he had 
been attending meetings in the Rever- 
end Danright’s church in Savannah. It 
seems that Mr. Danright said some 
things that “ ’sturbed” him. “He talk 
about 
around after other men’s wives and 
getting drunk. All that hit me pretty. 
Rev. Danright was a live fellow and a 
good preacher and he had been con- 
verted just like me. But when I went 
and ask him to baptize me, he wouldn't 
do it. He say, ‘That the way God call 


you? I don’t deal with no such man as_ 


you.’ I feel pretty bad at that. I go then 
to Rev. J. H. Wiley. He baptize me. 
Did Rev. Danright think there was 
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something wrong with me? Yes, he 
did. He thought I was a crazy colored 
man. But he’s badly fooled. It’s an 
awful queer thing that a preacher 
doesn’t know a religious man when 
they see him.” | 


Personality 


Mickle’s chief delight. was in his 


conversations with the Man Above. 


This Man Above would appear to him, 
especially at night, and bring him com- 
fort and counsel and warning. Some- 
times he would bring a choir of angels 
to sing to him. The common term for 
these communications was “signals.” 
When he got good signals he was hap- 
py. When for any reason the signals 
were not functioning, or when they 
were disquieting, he would be irritable 
and cross. I asked. him once if these 
signals sounded like my own voice in 
talking to him. His answer was, “No, 


he tell me things to tell you. He speak 


much like a natural man, but he don’t 
speak like a natural man. When God 
speak to me, it ain’t no idea that comes 
into my mind. There’s a man down in 


here (pointing to his chest). But the 
‘Spirit don’t talk like you talk. He don’t 
| say no dozens of words. I don’t hear © 


him with my ears. I hears him here.” 
(He points to his chest.) 

Frequently in talking with Mickle, 
a far-away look would come into his 
eyes and he might explain, “He’s talk- 
ing to me now.” This was likely to 
happen when for any reason he was 
deeply moved. 

Time and again I have found that 
in my efforts to change some attitude 
the one effective way was to get the 
Man Above to give him orders. Such 
orders he would not “jump.” Within 
the limits imposed by his system of 
beliefs, the advice thus received was 
generally sound. The Man Above 
would reprove him for losing his tem- 


doesn’t know who [I is.” 


per. The Man Above would tell him 
to go into the packs. The Man Above 
would tell him to look upon his hospi- 
tal experience as a school and assure 
him that all was in accordance with his 
will and in many other ways he would 
help him to cope with some really 
difficult situation. 

Mickle was not without some share 


of mystical identification, but he was 


somewhat canny regarding it. He rare- 
ly went further than to say, “You 
On one occa- 
sion he went on to explain that he 
couldn’t tell because he didn’t want 
people to run from him. On another 
occasion he announced, “I am behind 
Norah and Jonas and. Paul.” Asked 
whether this meant that he was one 
with God, he replied, “No, I didn’t say . 
that.” Usually he identified himself 
with Jonah. This identification seems 
to have come from the circumstances 
surrounding his second call. “I tell 


God,” he explained once, “‘that I feels 


like Jonas.” It seems that in reply God > 
said to him that he was Jonas and gave 
him the commission to preach in Ni- 
neveh. This commission he took quite 


_ literally, believing in his ignorance that 


Nineveh was a “sure enough city.”” He 
did not discover his error until he got 
clean to New York. However,. this 
discovery did not faze him. Worcester 
became Nineveh and his great ambition 
was to preach the message of doom to 
that wicked city. 

His system of beliefs was thoroughly 
fixed and organized. His whole life 
was unified around the idea which had 
carried him on his three thousand mile 
journey. He said of himself once, “I 
wants to be different from everybody 
else. I want to walk different, talk 
different, act different.” But in 
peculiarities there was no confusion 
and no uncertainty. He always knew 
his own mind. And there was no self- 
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pity, no seeking of alibis, no tendency 


to transfer blame. 

No picture of Mickle would be com- 
plete which did not take account of his 
courage. “I never moans or cries,” he 
remarked once after a series of reverses 
which included the loss of a cherished 
parole, “I jes’ keeps right on.” I can 
testify to the accuracy of that state- 
ment. He had the true fighting spirit. 
After a fight with another man in 
which he got the worst of it, his only 
comment was, ‘““That sure some man.” 

For me, Mickle always seemed a 
work of art or, better perhaps, an artist 
himself. I have found no little enjoy- 


ment in some of his shrewed observa-_ 


tions and quaint phrases. Here are 
some examples: 


The Conversion of Paul 

You see, I was called just like he call 
Paul. Paul was a very wicked man. He 
went through the world ’stroying peo- 
ple. One day God come along while Paul 
was going out to kill people. God knock- 
ed Paul a double somersault off the 
_hosses. Paul rise up and say, “Lord what 
will you have me to do?” The Lord say, 
“Go down there, Paul. There’s a man 
named Ananias. He will tell you what 
to do.” Paul became the finest preacher 
there ever has been in the United States. 


Jonah and the Whale 
God told the whale, “You take Jonas 
back to Nineveh and put him in dry- 
dock.” The whale started back. He went 
three hundred miles an hour. 


Advice to Preachers 

A preacher, preaching, must branch 
off on three roads, first, second, third. 
On the first you makes them open up 
their eyes. Then you comes back and 
you throws another switch and you digs 
in after the way people live. You tells 
them they’s getting worser and worser. 
On the third you knocks them sprawling 
all over one another. 


What Makes a Man Go Crazy 
“What tears a man’s mind worse than 
most anything else is to have something 
covered up in your mind. It’s just like 
as if you shuts up milk or meat. They 


October 


’sins to stink. That’s what keeps a mil- 
lion thousand people here in this ’sylum. 
They’s minds is all muddied up. My 
mind used to be that way. But God 
cleaned it out. God just p’litely took a— 
scrub brush and scrub it out. But I ain’t ' 
never been crazy. That comes from wor- 
riation, and I never worries. I just gets 
mad and that lets the stink out that 
quick. But God is curing me of that now. 

When a man worries, the worriation 
go into his heart and the heart get sick. 
The heart telegraph it to the brains, and 
the brains, they gets addled up, just like 
addled eggs. 


Comments 

Many questions may be raised by the 
story of this quaint prophet. Why was 
he adjudged insane and kept in the 
hospital while Father Divine goes free? 
Why was it that with all his pictur- 
esque and attractive qualities he failed 
to win any followers? On these and 
other questions much time might. be 
spent. This paper, however, is parti- 
cularly concerned with the “signals” 
and with the mystical identification so 
closely associated therewith as a prob- 
lem of special interest in any considera- 
tion of the interrelationship of religious 
experience and mental disorder. 

We may begin by recognizing that 


_ Mickle’s signals were identical with the 


“voices,” or auditory hallucinations so 
frequently encountered in a mental hos- 


pital. The medical record, compiled by 


an able psychiatrist, thus describes 
Mickle as “an individual who is follow- 
ing explicitly the hallucinated voice of 
God and whose entire life is under the 
direction of that voice.” Most psychia- 
trists would probably agree. In the 
mental hospital vernacular he might be 
described as one of those who “hallu- 
cinate all over the ward.” Such phe- 
nomena are common in a mental hospi- 


tal. It is assumed that these voices are | 


the product of repressed and disso- 
ciated wishes and that their presence 
is evidence that the personality is in 
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process disintegration. There is 
therefore seldom a psychiatric inter- 
view in which the patient is not ques- 
tioned directly or indirectly as to 
whether he has “‘heard voices,” and if 
his answer is Yes, he is likely to be 
labeled ‘‘schizophrenic” and to be given 
a gloomy prognosis. 


What are these “‘voices,” and what 
is their significance? This is a question 
in which I have long been interested 
and for many years I have made it my 
business to talk with patients who are 
said to “hear voices.” I have found 
that most of them, if left to themselves; 
will describe this experience in differ- 
ent ways. 
“voice,” but most such patients make 


asharp distinction between such voices 


and those they hear with their ears. 
Here are a few examples :* : 


Patient 1 heard a voice which seemed 
to be God’s voice and words from the 
Bible came into his head. He had an idea 
so big that it just carried him away and— 
he ran out into the street in his under- 
wear. When questioned, he explained 
that he didn’t exactly hear anything. 
“It’s just like when you sit and think. 
Something comes to you.” 

Patient 2 began to get directions. 
Ideas came to him. The greatness and 
the allness of it drove him goofy. 

Patient 3 got such funny thoughts and 
felt himself under some sort of control. 

Patient 4 got inner pushes. 

Patient 5 heard voices repeating his 
thoughts. 

Patient 6 heard God speaking to ies 
saying that judgment was coming upon 
the human race. He got messages. He 
discovered things through thought trans- 
ference. 

Patient 7 got such funny thoughts. 
Things popped into his head. 

_ Patient 8 heard God and the devil 


_ talking. The voices said he was to be 


cut up. 


Cf. Boisen, A. T., “Onset in Acute Schizo-— 
phrenia,” Psychiatry (1947) 10:159-166. 
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Patient 9 heard voices saying “crucify 
him.” 

Patient 10—God put thoughts into his 
head. God hypnotized him. God did the 
talking. 

Patient 11—“I can’t explain it. It was 
just the way I felt. I got the idea. It 
came to me as a revelation in a dream.” 

Patient 12—‘“I began to have a flood 
of mental pictures as though an album 
within were unfolding itself. Communi- 
cations came to me from out of the 
ether. I felt as though I were directed 
by some one higher than myself.” 

Patient 13—‘I had to give up my 
work and sit around and brood. Then 
ideas came to me. I didn’t have to search ° 
for words. It was just like I was com- 
manded to say certain words I had never 
heard of before.” 

Patient 14—‘“I got the inspiration to 
write poetry. It just seemed to flow 

without my trying. There weren’t any 
voices. Ideas just came to me. I got up 
one morning at 5 a.m. and wrote my 
| first poem.” 


I could give many other instances, 
but these may be sufficient to indicate 
that the psychological process involved 
is found outside the mental hospital 
and that it is not uncommon. It is that 
of the “inspiration,” or ‘‘verbal auto- 
matism,” that of the idea or thought 
formation which after a period of in- 
cubation darts suddenly into conscious-_ 


ness so vividly, sometimes, that it is 


ascribed to a superhuman source. It 
is a mechanism which is common to 


- poets, to inventors, to creative scientists 


and, according to Professor Coe, it is 
the primitive root of all mystical expe- 
rience from spiritism to religious ecsta- 
sy at its best.” 

Professor Eliot Dole Hutchinson has 
described this dynamism as among the 
phenomena of. “insight.” His words 


-are worth quoting: 


The scientist, the artist, the thinker 
of whatever variety has before him a 


2Coe, G. A. Psychology of Religion, chpat. 
16; also 11 & 12 
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problem involving some production or 
decision. For months, or it may be for 
years, this problem remains unsolved, 
the creative intention unfulfilled. At- 
tempts at solution have ended only in 
bafflement. But suddenly, usually in a 
moment when work has been abandoned 
temporarily, or attention has been ab- 
sorbed in irrelevant matters, there comes 
an unpredicted insight into the: solution. 
As if “inspired,” or ‘“‘given,” ideas arise 
which constitute the real integration of 
previously accumulated experience. An 
answer, a brilliant hypothesis, a useful 
“hunch” paves the way to artistic or 
scientific advance. Exhilaration marks 
such moments of insight, a glow of 
elation goes with them, a feeling of 
finality, adequacy, accomplishment.* 


Professor Hutchinson goes on to 
point out that the distinction between 
religious and scientific or artistic in- 
sight is to be found in the nature of 
the problem which is at the focus of 
attention. In the case of the artist, and 
especially of the scientist, the new in- 
sight will pertain to something which 
can be more or less readily verified by 
others and fitted into the structure of 
organized and tested experience. In 
the case of the mystic the new insight 
is likely to be intimately personal and 
have to do with his own role in life. It 
is therefore not so readily subject to 
verification and it involves tremendous 
affective reactions. 


EREIN we may find a clue to 


what has happened in the case of 
our Negro prophet. We do not have 
all the facts, but we do know that about 
the thirty-fifth year of his life, there 
came a sudden and dramatic change in 
his concept of himself. He had been 
a “wicked man, very wild and rough, 
very fond of frolic.” For some time 
apparently he had been deeply discon- 
tented with his way of life. In any case, 


“Hutchinson, Eliot Dole. “The Nature of 
Insight” Psychiatry (1941) 4:31-43 


the solution to his life problem came 


~ in his sudden call to preach to Nineveh, 


and around this new role his life is 
completely re-built. This change seems 
to have taken place without any serious 
disorganization of the personality, but 
it must have been attended by profound 
emotion and narrowed attention, and 
the initial “call’’ was followed by other 
“signals,” or messages. As he gives up 
everything in obedience to this call and 
starts forth on his great adventure, his 
conversations with the Man Above, the 
‘signals,’ as he calls them, take on 
increasing importance. Interpreting 
them as communications from God, he 
pays attention to them and cultivates 
them, and because his personality is 
truly unified around a great controlling 
interest which is associated with that 
which is supreme in his system of 
loyalties, the signals become more and 
more insightful. They even approach 
the level of genius, as in his explana- 
tion of what makes a man go crazy. 
These considerations may help us to 
understand why it is that mental hos- 
pital workers have come to regard the 
presence of “voices” as an ominous— 
symptom. They have had abundant 
opportunity to observe that it is the 
seriously disturbed and also the more 


fragmented types who are most likely 


to hear voices and they lump these all 
together without recognizing the con- 
structive aspects of the acute schizo- 
phrenic disturbance and the signifi- 
cance of the voices which characterize 
it. 

It is important to recognize that the 
acute disturbance usually begins with 
a period of preoccupation and sleep- 
lessness during which the patient is 
intensely concerned about his own role. 


There is a narrowing of attention 


which is conducive to creative mental 
activity but unfavorable to balanced 
judgment. In any case it will be fertile 


The Ministry as a Vocation 
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| A LL of our issues dealing with some area 


of pastoral care or the minister’s other work have met with a uni- 
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in new ideas growing out of what is on 
the patient’s mind. Pathological fea- 
tures are most in evidence when there 
are serious maladjustments and the 
patient is overwhelmed with the sense 


of personal failure and defeat. His eyes 


may then be opened to his unsuspected 
importance. New insights in the form 
of voices come to him regarding the 
magnitude of the disaster and his own 
responsibility therein and the entire 
personality will be stirred to its bot- 
tommost depths and its forces mar- 
shalled in an attempt at healing which 
may either make or break. Frequently 
the forces of destruction get the upper 
hand. When.-that happens the voices 
are likely to persist, giving expression 
to the fears and to the disowned tend- 
encies. Not infrequently the patient 
who hears God talking to him makes a 
good recovery and we seem justified in 
looking upon such disturbances as 
problem-solving experiences which are 
closely related to the dramatic forms 
of religious experience. 


N THOSE cases in which the out- 
come. is constructive, either of two 
things may happen. The patient may 
return to normal, and the strong emo- 
tion and with it the voices may dis- 


appear, or else he may rebuild his life 


on the basis of the role envisioned in 
the mystical experience. In the latter 
case the voices may continue to func- 
tion more or less as a creative factor. 
This is what happened in the case of 
George Fox, of John Bunyan, of Saul 
of Tarsus. This is likewise what hap- 
pened in the case of our Negro proph- 
et. Whether we classify such persons 


as paranoiac or recognize them as reli- 
gious geniuses, depends entirely upon 


the value of their message and of their 


achievement. The important question, 
therefore, is not the presence or ab- 
sence of voices, but what the voices say 
and how the patient reacts to them. 
There were, of course, many diffi- 
culties with Mickle’s religion. One of 
these was his reliance upon - force. 
When he “got a mad on,” 
fight like a tiger, hurling flower pots 
and swinging swabs with reckless 
abandon. He could not be persuaded 
that the Man Above would have given 
him two good fists if he were not to 
use them in fighting. It was this fight- 
ing proclivity which kept him in the 
hospital and blocked my efforts to set 


him free. Another great difficulty was 


his lack of reverence. His was a tiny 
universe, limited to himself and the 
Man Above. Nevertheless he had found 
something which enabled him to bear 
up and keep going in the face of de- 
vastating frustrations and disappoint- 
ments. The source of his courage we 
may see in his sense of fellowship with 
the Man Above, in his conviction that 
the Man Above had a plan for him and 
that this Man Above was in full con- 
trol. As to the signals, the mediaeval 
mystics had to learn the lesson that 
some of the ideas which came surging 
into their minds could hardly come 


from God. They assumed that they. 
“must come from the devil. Perhaps we 


of today need to learn the converse 
lesson, that all auditory hallucinations 
do not necessarily come from the devil 
but may represent the operations of 
the creative mind. 


UR BELIEF is that constructive possibilities stem from man’s essential 
nature, from the core of his being, from what we call his Real Self.— 
KAREN Horney, M.D. 
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Pastoral care and pastoral counseling is not a 
specialty for the few ministers who would ride 


it as a 


bby, but a responsibility of every min- 


ister for which he should be educated in relation 
to his total task as a theologian and a pastor. — 


_ Protestant Principles and Pastoral Care 


Editor’s Note. This is the first of 
a series of articles by Dr. Oates ex- — 
ploring the practice and the under- 
lying principles of pastoral counsel- 
ing, particularly Protestant pastoral 
counseling. The next article will deal 
with “Pastoral Counseling in the Free 
Church Tradition.” 


OMEONE has said that “‘today is 

a day of beckoning truths” which 
demands a “deeper truthfulness.” Yet, 
today is also a day of “proud men drest 
ina little, brief authority who on their 
own behalf expect a ‘spurious humility’ 
of their fellows as they covertly per- 
suade them with the finality of their 
dogmas.” (C. J. Wright, “Protestant 
Principles and the Future,” The Hib- 
bert Journal, Vol. LVII, April, 1959, 
p. 234.) Diabolically enough, one of 
these dogmas is the infinality of every- 
thing! These dark aphorisms, when 
applied to present-day pastoral care, 
achingly necessitate a deeper truthful- 
néss and a closer self-scrutiny of the 
‘ttle, brief authority” which may have 
accumulated both to the people and 
the posits represented in this area 
of theological concern. We have has- 
tered into premature orthodoxies of 
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presupposition and procedure after the 
first hedgerow break-through into con- 
versation with the behavioral sciences. 
We need to take heed to ourselves lest 
these presuppositions become “final. 
dogmas” to us when in reality they 
may be “cut flowers,” beautiful for a 
time, but destined because of their 
rootlessness in the deposit of the Chris- 
tian faith, to wither and fade. 
The concern expressed by Richard 
Niebuhr,. Daniel Day Williams, and 
James Gustafson in their bulletin en- 
titled “Isolation and Cooperation in 
Theological Education,” five years ago 
is still a timely challenge: 


A special form of ‘isolationism’ mani- 
fests itself in the schools when certain 
operational disciplines develop a sepa- 
rate existence of their own, not as spe- 
cializations, but as speciously complete 
forms. of theological education. At one 
time, in some places, religious education 
and social ethics moved in this direction. - _ 
Now a similar tendency appears occa- 
sionally in the development of the study 
of pastoral counseling. In the former 
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instances, theologies of religious educa- 
tion and of the social gospel were ex- 
cogitated—with doctrines of God and 
man, of sin and redemption, of church 
and the world derived from the special 
insights or dogmas of the new discipline. 
Now one hears echoes here and there of 
a kind of theology of pastoral counseling 
which appears to be developing in rela- 
tive independence of the theology of the 
Bible and the church. Familiar words 
such as redemption and reconciliation, 
crucifixion and resurrection occur in 
these specialized theologies, but they 
have acquired restricted and impover- 
ished meaning in the new context. To 
be sure, religion and social action were 
not separated from the rest of theology 
in all schools, and the :separation is by 
no means the rule in pastoral counsel- 
ing today, but the tendency in this direc- 
tion is in some places unmistakable. (H. 
Richard Niebuhr, Daniel Day Williams, 
James M. Gustafson, Theological Edu- 
cation in America, “Isolation and Coop- 
eration in Theological Education.” Bul- 
letin No. 3, January, 1955, page 2.) 


We have used many bases for criti- 
cally examining the pastoral effective- 
ness of ministers. For example, we 


have used the clinical methodology of 
allied disciplines in the exploration of 


the inner world of suffering people’s 
struggle with sin and search for salva- 
tion. (Anton T. Boisen, The Explora- 
tion of the Inner World. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1952.) We have 
used the critical insights of social and 
cultural anthropology to focus our 
_ shepherding compassion on individuals 
and families in their quest for a last- 
ing meaning in mass culture and strati- 
fying culture of our day. (Seward 
Hiltner, The Christian Shepherd. New 
York: Abingdon Press, 1959.) We 
have used the intimate and detailed 
knowledge of the psychotherapists to 
throw light on the encounter with and 
content of the Christian faith, (David 
Roberts, Psychotherapy and a Chris- 
tian View of Man. New York: Scrib- 
ner and Sons, 1951.) We have applied 
the skills of psychosocial role and func- 


October 


tion of the pastor in relation to stress- 
ridden persons and to the interaction 
of these persons with each other, 
(Wayne E. Oates, The Christian Pas- 
tor. Philadelphia: The Westminster 
Press, 1951. Also, Samuel W. Bliz- 
zard, “The Protestant Minister’s Inte- 
grating Roles,” Religious Education, 
Vol. LIII, No. v, July, August, 1959, 
pp. 374-380. Also, Richard Niebuhr, 
James Gustafson, and Daniel Day Wil- 
liams, The Purpose of the Church and 
Its Ministry. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1955.) 


UT EVEN these critical instru- 
ments for testing the theses and 
hypotheses of pastoral -care are “‘out- 
side readings.” Like thermometers on 
a cold day, seen through the window oi 
the home, they provide real guidance 


for the regulation of the climate of life 


within the churches. However, to press 
the figure a bit further, we must pay 
careful attention to the fuel and fur- 


nace within if we do not wish the out- ’ 


side reading to become the inside state 
of affairs in the church. We need now 
critically to examine the pastoral task 
of the minister in the light of the inter- 
nal Protestant principles which have 
Given dynamic and direction, warmth 
and compassion to Christian pastors in 
every age who have taken these prin- 
ciples seriously and sought to focus 
them upon their encounters with their 
people in need. The purpose of. this 


paper is to focus four salient Protes- | 
tant principles upon the meaning, pur- 


pose, and function of the caring pastor. 
These principles are: (1) The sover- 
eign Lordship of Christ. (2) The re- 
sponsible dialogue between God as 
Creator and man as creature. (3). The 
consecration of life and the priestly 
vocation of every believer. (4) The 
release from the bondage of self-justi- 
fication and the justification of the: be- 
liever by faith. 
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-As such, then, this paper is a dis- 
course on pastoral theology, which 


James Smart has accurately defined as 


the focusing of “‘the whole of theology 
upon the point in the church’s life 
where it attempts to deal with human 
beings, not in mass, but as individuais 


or in intimate groups, family or other- 


wise.” (James Smart, ““The Minister 
As a Pastor.” Canadian Journal of 


Theology. Vol. V, No. 3, July, 1959.) _ 


Apart from the focus of the whole 
of theology upon pastoral care, the 
hard earned gains of clinical experi- 


ence, the accrued descriptive data of 


pastoral psychology, and the recurrent 
processes of pastoral visitation and 


counseling provide an opportunity for 


the pastor simply to be another Sophist 


in the Socratic sense of which Plato 
speaks in The Republic. We as pastors 


become, as he says, men who “learn 
how to approach and handle” people, 


“at what times and from what causes ~ 


they are dangerous or the reverse, and 
what is the meaning of their several 


cries, and by what sounds when an- 


other utters them, people are soothed 
or infuriated.” Then by “continually 


attending upon (people),’”’ we “become 


perfect in all of this.” We “call our 
knowledge wisdom and make of it a 
system,” “ 
notion of what we mean by the prin- 
ciples or passions of which we are 
speaking . . . by heavens, would not 
such an one be a rare educator?” 
(Plato, The Republic, Book VI, Tr: 
B. Jowett, Tudor Publishing Company, 
pp. 237-238.) I could hope that focus- 
ing the whole of our theology upon 
pastoral care will save us from such a 


The Sovereign Lordship of Christ 
The first Protestant principle which 
we want to focus both definitively and 
illustratively upon the practice of pas- 
toral care is the sovereign Lordship of 


although we have no real 
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Christ. In this sense, pastoral care in 
all its forms provocatively challenges 
all idolatry. As Wilhelm Pauck puts it, 
the spirit of Protestantism is prophetic. 
“In the name of the sovereign, creative 
Lord of history. . . . it protests against 
all absolutizations of the historically 
relative and against all tendencies to- 


ward the self-sufficiency of man.” 


This, as Dillenberger and Welch say, 
is the spirit of creative protest, “which 
springs from the acknowledgement of 
the sovereignty of God and of the liv- 
ing character of his revelation of him- 
self in Jesus: Christ.” 

This trenchant truth about God 
poignantly accentuates the basic char- 
acter of man. Calvin does not mince 
words when he states this truth: 


_,.. the human mind is, so to speak, a 
perpetual forge of idols . .. stuffed as 
it is with presumptuous rashness, (the ~ 
human mind) dares to imagine a god 
suited to its own capacity ... it sub- 
stitutes an empty phantom in the place 
of God . . . The god whom man has 
thus conceived inwardly he attempts to 
embody outwardly. The mind, in this 
way conceives the idol, and the hand 
gives it birth. (John Calvin, Institutes 
of the Christian Religion. Tr. Henry 
Beveridge. Vol. I, Grand Rapids, Mich- — 
igan: Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing 
Company, 1957, p. 97.) | 


We have become so accustomed to 
thinking of the prophetic task as an 
iconoclastic one, that two basic pas- 
toral dimensions of the prophetic role | 
have been ignored and obscured in the 
application of the challenge of the_ 
Lordship of Christ to the idols which © 
possess and shackle people’s lives. We 
are called not only to cast down every 
high thing that exalts itself against the 
knowledge of God in Christ. We are 
also called to wean immature people 
from bondage to the idols of the 
hearthplace, the provincial idols of 
their birth place, and the excluding 
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passions of their ambitions. And again 
the Christian prophet is called to com- 
fort them in the loss of their broken 
idols. Life itself is the icon-breaker. 
We are often called as Isaiah was, to 
_ pick up the pieces, “to heal the broken- 
hearted,” as he put it (Js. 61 :1ff.). 
For example, Rachel has her mod- 
ern counterpart as both men and wo- 
men today are unable to journey at 
ease with their spouses because they 
insist. on covertly worshipping the 
household gods of their parents. Fur- 
ther, the very purposes of marriage are 
defeated when the good fruits of mar- 
riage and family living in and of them- 
selves become absolute values, idols 
to which people clutch feverishly. For 
instance, one of the major purposes of 
marriage and lasting satisfactions of 
the family is the procreation of chil- 
dren. But the deification of children 
is followed all too quickly by child 
sacrifice, however refined and subtle 
its forms take. Also, the childless cou- 
ple can put their whole relationship to 
God in jeopardy in their inextinguish- 
able passion for children. Likewise, 
purity of life and fidelity to each other 
is a high purpose of marriage, but it is 
also the basis for idolatrous jealousy. 
In the presence of real breaches of 
fidelity within marriage, the offended 
one can become self-righteous enough 
to quote the spurious text in Matthew 
5:32 as justification for a permanent 
_ spirit of unforgiveness and hardness of 
heart. As Martin Thornton has said, 
“The end of man is not purity of 
_ heart, but the vision of God. The best 
way to come to the former is by aim- 
ing purposefully at the latter.” (Mar- 
tin Thornton, Pastoral Theology: A 
Reortentation. New York: Macmillan, 
1957, p. 10.) The idolatry of children 
or of partial purity in sinful people can 
lie at the root of the difficulties pre- 
sented to the pastoral counselor, 
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Weaning from idols takes time, but the 
objective is the mature man in Christ 
who is able to partake of the strong 


meat which is the dedication of the ° 


marriage itself to God. For the chief 


end of marriage is not parenthood, 


purity, or any other such finite goal. 
The chief end of marriage is to glorify 


God and to enjoy Him forever. 


The Dialogue Between Creator 
and Creature 

The second Protestant principle 
which I want to emphasize is the per- 
sonal dialogue between God the Crea- 
tor and man the creature. I set this 
over against the philosophical dialogue 
between the natural and supernatural 
which is characteristic of both Catho- 
lic and Enlightenment-oriented Prot- 
estant theologians, it seems to me. 
This principle seems to me to be neces- 


sary for clarifying certain pastoral 


problems. For example, much think- 
ing about healing both inside and out- 
side of Protestantism is posited upon 
the distinction between the natural and 
supernatural causes and effects of life 
rather than upon the personal dialogue 
between God as Creator and man as 
creature. If a doctor’s discovery of 
penicillin were unbeknown to a de- 


voted Christian who prayed for the 


first patient whose life was saved by 
penicillin, the Christian would assume 
that a miracle had happened. The doc- 
tor might at least feel unappreciated 
and at most be left cynical with his 
sense of power in penicillin. Such 
thinking is based on the assumption 
that prayer is a supernatural means of 
healing and penicillin is a natural one. 
But the whole perspective is changed 
when we see the doctor, the praying 
Christian, the sick patient, and the 
penicillin as parts of the total creation 


‘and God as Creator mobilizing both 


his hidden and the revealed resources 
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of his creation to heal the person of 


pneumonia. But more than that—if 
|. the patient had survived, the rela- 


tionship between Creator and creature 
remains indissoluble. Nothing can 
separate them in reality; only in fel- 
lowship. In other words, God has not 
failed us when a person dies. He has 
taught us the difference between man 
and God, though, creature and Crea- 


tor, and that we cannot exchange the 


worship of the true and living God 
for the worship of the dead. This 
speaks to us at the heart of the prob- 
len of working through grief. 


The Consecration of Life and the . 
Priesthood of All Believers 
Closely related to the second prin- 
ciple of the personal dialogue of the 
Creator with the creature is a third 


principle: the consecration of all of- 
life and the priesthood of all believers. | 


T. W. Manson; I think, is right when 
he says that the priesthood of the be- 
lever cannot be separated from the 


_high-priesthood of Christ. He defines 


this high-priesthood as Christ’s “com- 
plete self-dedication in unreserved 
obedience to God his Father and in 
unlimited love and compassion toward 
men his brethren. This . . . must be 
normative for any Christian doctrine 
of priesthood and sacrifice; and it is 
obvious that priesthood so defined is 
something in which all believers can 
and, indeed, must have a part.” (T. W. 
Manson, Ministry and Priesthood: 
Christ’s and Ours. Richmond, Va.: 
John Knox Press, 1958, p. 63.) When 
all of life is hallowed by God through 
his having consecrated it to us and us 
to it, then he reveals it to us that he has 
not made anything common or unclean, 
nor has any man’s task been made holy 
in such a way as to leave another 
man’s task secular. Through his re- 
demption in Christ, “we are his work- 
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manship, created in Christ Jesus unto 
good works, which God hath before 
ordained that we should walk. in 
them.” (Ephesians 2:10 KJV) From 
this we “may conclude that the priest- 
hood of all believers lies in the fact that 
each believer offers himself as a sacri- . 
fice according to the pattern laid down 
by Christ.” ([bid., p. 64.) 

The Protestant principle of the 
priesthood of all believers focuses upon 
the practice of pastoral care in at least 
three important ways. First, it under- 
scores the mutual burden-bearing char- 
acter of the Christian community, and 
negates the kind of misunderstanding 
of the Christian faith which would in- 
sist that every man is both a law and 
sufficient unto himself. Every man is 
responsible for his brother, even when 
he has erred, and’no man need feel that 
he can live from birth to death without 
need of counsel from his brother as 
well. The demonic enters the Christian 
community when we decide that a 
brother is unnecessary and/or that we 
should be rid of him. Institutional rela- 
tionships can be severed, but human 
relationships cannot. For better or for 
worse, relationships are durable, and 
the task of the pastor is to know this 
and to sustain and reconcile relation- 
ships inasmuch as in him lieth. From 
the vantage point of the perspective 
of Christ the good shepherd, no one is 
expendable. The alcoholic, the repeti- 
tive divorcee, the chronic offender, the 
sociopath—at the heart they have one 
thing in common: they have never 
been able or enabled to sustain durable, 
lasting relationships even to one per- 
son. That person to whom they can 
build such a relationship becomes an 
evangel of God, a priest to them. 

In the second place, the priesthood 
of all believers is relevant to pastoral 
care, as Wilhelm Pauck puts it, in 
that it affirms the duty of all Chris- 
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tians to serve one another in love in 
all stations in life. The psychologist, 
the psychiatrist, the social worker, the 
penologist, the internal medicine ex- 
pert—can from their station in life 
sustain a Christian in his distress. In 
turn, he has a ministry to render to 


them. They have need of a friend, a 


confidant, a pastor, a shepherd, like- 
wise. They are not sufficient unto 
themselves, either. They receive the 
ministry of Christ, also. If, by the 
grace of Christ, they should become 
Christians, they would still function as 
always in their station in life. Martin 


Luther, in his Christmas Book, says . 


of the shepherds that went to see the 
child Jesus: 


The Scripture says plainly that they 
returned and did exactly the same work 
as before. They did not despise their 
service, but took it up again where © 
they left off with all fidelity, and I tell 
you that no Bishop ever had so fine a 
crook as those shepherds. (Westminster 
Press, pp. 47-48, 50.) 


The third way in which the priest- 
hood of all believers challenges our 
presuppositions with reference to pas- 
toral care is at the point of creating a 


sub-specialty of the ministry of pas- | 
toral counseling. This ranges all the 


way from the requirement of clinical 
pastoral training for ordination, to 
the persistent expectation that a min- 
ister shall have undergone psycho- 
analytic treatment, to the minister 


“hanging out his shingle” as a private 


therapist. Our Protestant presupposi- 
tions about the ministry have uniquely 
emphasized “the personality of the 
minister. He comes as a friend and fel- 


low Christian rather than as a priest 


or as one spiritually gifted; and it is 
through a direct, personal relationship 
that he seeks to be of help.” (Cyril 
Richardson, “Church Unity and the 
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Ministry to the Sick,” Religion im 


~ Life. Vol. 21, No. 1. Winter, 1951-52, 
_ p. 68.) This is the reason why profes- 


sors in pastoral care and pastoral the- 


ology have laid such emphasis upon 


training, self-understanding, and emo- 


tional health of the minister. 


But these very reasons back us into 
significant considera- 
tions, sight of which must never be 
lost: the danger of creating a special- 
ized priesthood within a priesthood, 


the possibility of developing the con- 


cept of a “private pastor’ apart from 
the continuing life of the churches, and 
the way in which the average minister 


and church member will use such hy- 


perspecialism to avoid responsibility 
for the mutual burden-bearing char- 
acter of the Christian fellowship. In- 
deed and in fact, each of them has his 
own burden to bear, also, because he, 
too, is a priest. This is the. reason why 
I am convinced that pastoral care is 
not a specialty for the few ministers 


who would ride it as a hobby, but a. 


responsibility of every minister for 
which he should be educated in rela- 
tion to his total task as a theologian 
and a pastor. This is the reason why I 
believe that the private practice of pas- 
toral counseling apart from the life of 
the church is a violation of the basic 
character of the ministry if not an ac- 
tual violation of professional ethics. 
This is why I am also convinced that 
the caring concerns of the pastor 
should be taught to laymen by pastors. 
This is why I am convinced that the 
meaning of lay leadership in the church 
is in desperate need of an agonizing 
reappraisal, away from the purely 
financial policy management of the 


church and toward the understanding 


of the lay leader as having a pastoral 
task himself. Until we begin asking and 
answering such. questions as these, we 
have simply thrown our theology out 
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of gear and turned ourselves over to 
the pushing: power of automatic social 
change. 


The Bondage of Self-Justification and the 
Freedom of Justification by Faith 


Discussions of Protestant principles 
usually begin with the doctrine of jus- 
tification by faith. I suppose therefore, 
as is too often true of me, I am ending 
where wiser men would have begun. 
By reason of the symbiofic relationship 
between therapeutic psychology and 
pastoral care, the non-judgmental and 
permissive approaches of clinically or- 
iented pastors.of today ‘has been in- 
terpreted as a loss of prophetic con- 
sciousness, as a moral nonchalance, 
and as a moral relativism. Our usual 
stance when these interpretations are 
made is to be defensive. A more crea- 
tive approach is to admit that some- 
times they are true and to dig more 
deeply into the meaning of the right- 
eousness from God. 

Justification begins with the disclos- 
ure of God in Christ, who, ‘without 
asking a sign of worth, extended” his 
forgiveness to those who trusted him 
rather than themselves and their ac- 
tivities. (John Dillenberger and Claude 
Welsh, Protestant Christianity. New 


York: Scribner’s, 1954, p. 20.) As 


Luther says, when he grasped that the 
justice of God had decreed in Christ 


that “through grace and sheer mercy, 


God justifies us through faith’; Lu- 
ther said that when he realized this, 
‘thereupon I felt myself reborn and 
to have gone through open doors into 
paradise.”’ (Roland Bainton, Here I 
Stand. New York: Abingdon, p. 65.) 


Therefore, as N. H. Snaith says, jus- - 


tification in the biblical sense of 
dikaioo is “not so much an ethical word 
a a vocabulary of salvation.” (A 
[Theological Word Book of the Bible, 
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ed. Alan Richardson. New York: 
Macmillan, 1950, p. 118.) He further 
says that justification is that “first 
step in the process of salvation . . . that 
immediate setting right . . . which God 
himself accomplishes by his grace when 
a man has faith.” (Jbid.) God has 
broken the vicious circle of rejection 
whereby a person moves from one hu- 
man idolatrous relationship to another 
hoping to find complete acceptance just 
as he is without one plea. This unreal 
need for God in a human form— 
father, mother, teacher, State, or 
Church—is the spawning ground of 
neurosis. A man is” justified before 
God, not by readjusting his perspective 
of this, that, or the other human rela- 
tionship, but by coming upon, as a 
treasure hidden in the field of life, the 
transforming good news of the King- 
dom that God is not man; that he, in 
Christ, is eternally and qualitatively 


different trom man. 


A person comes to his pastor filled 
with the noisome pestilence of his own 
self-condemnation, made suspicious by 
possibilities of punishment and _ re- 
prisals from the fellow human being to 
whom he would open his heart and 
make himself known. The pastor is 
permissive, accepting, and forgiving, 
not because morals do not matter. The 
springs of his compassion do not issue 
in a babbling brook of nonchalant self- 
indulgence that waters his own desire 
to do wrong. His mood is one of. pa- 
tience, not indifference. Rather his 


permissiveness gushes forth from the 
depths of his own specific, clear, and 


conscious memory of having been justi- 


fied by faith and without deserv- 


ing it himself. His law is not the 
forensic meditations of canonical law- 
yers through the ages, not a perfectly 
restored sacred canon of Holy Writ, 
even. His passion is to fulfill the law 
of Christ by restoring the one over- 
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taken in a fault gently, looking to him- 
self, lest he also be tempted. He can be 
kind, tenderhearted, forgiving the 


brother because God for Christ’s sake © 


forgave him. 

For the Christian pastor - ‘i op- 
posite of sin is not virtue, but faith. As 
Paul put it, “Whatsoever is not of 
faith is sin.” In this sense, faith is the 
actual establishment of a conscious 
relationship to God. We are called of 
God ‘“‘to stand and live in this essen- 
tial relationship to Him, to be con- 
fronted by him who speaks to us and 
requires our response, and in Christ 
_ responds with grace and peace.” To 
shrink back from this selfhood is sin. 
To move out of the bivouac of ir- 


is always at work, even at the risk of | 
of being thought nonchalant about 


some of the peripheral moral results 
of such transformation of life. 


Under the sovereignty of God, amid 


the dialogue of himself as creature 
with God as Creator, in the fellowship 
of the priesthood of believers, and by 
the. grace of the Lord Jesus Christ 
through faith, the Christian pastor 
lives, as did Lewis Sherrill with his 
“times in God’s hands” : 

‘‘My times are in thy hands.” What 
is this to say in sum? There is a time 
which breaks in upon the dull routine 
and opens the doors to life. There is 
time which frightens us because we 
cannot yet see its meaning and then 


responsibility and hidden hovering in we cry out, “My God, Why?” And S 
the safeties and blurrings of this is to there is a time when it is as if we ; 
respond to the call of God by faith. caught some glimpse, however fleet- I 
Then, as the writer of I Peter says it, ing, of the meaning of all things. Then tH 
“we who were no people, become the _ it may be we can say with Stephen: “I “ 
people of God.” With this kind of saw the heavens opened and the Son of s] 
birth of a new identity in Christ Man er at the right hand of ? 
through faith the pastoral theologian God!” 
3 al 
of 
Basic Needs th 
| he 
UMAN BEINGS who are torn and distracted by internal insecurities th 
and anxieties, who are conditioned to compete on weekdays and to love ul 

their neighbors on Sundays, cannot long endure. A people made up of such 
_ persons must eventually founder on the rock of its own false values. External d: 
defenses can never make up for the lack of internal controls. What we need T 
to do is to build internal controls in human beings so that they can withstand ’ 
external pressures and maintain internal equilibrium. And this can never be — t 
done by doing violence to their nature. It can only be done by strengthening ul 
those basic needs with which all human beings are born—not by frustrating he 
them. These basic needs are: oxygen, food, liquid, rest, sleep, activity, bowel ey 
and bladder elimination, escape from danger, avoidance of pain; together they . 

add up, on the part of the organism, to the desire to be loved, the desire for 
cooperation. The evidence seems to be clear that when the child’s basic needs : — 
are adequately satisfied, when, in other words, the child is loved and a mini- : a 
mum of frustrations are produced in it, no matter in what culture or class that =. 
child grows up and develops it tends to be a well-equilibriated, non-aggressive, ol 


cooperative person.—ASHLEY Montacu, Education and Human Relations 


| 
| 
| 


While the minister cannot attempt to use dreams 
in the way that the psychoanalyst does, close 
attention to dreams by the minister will give him 
first-hand acquaintance with the inner needs of 
the people who come to him for help. 


The Pastoral Use of Dream Insights" 


-MIDDLE-AGED mother’ was 


waiting on the church steps when 
the pastor and his wife arrived for 
Sunday School. “I have a problem,” 
she confided to the pastor’s wife, “and 
I don’t know where to go for help. I’ve 


thought it over and prayed about it all 


week. Last night I asked the Lord to 
show me what to do. After I went to 
sleep I dreamed that I came and talked 
with you about it. So I decided to come 
and ask if there is anything you can 


do.” 


Ina short while the mother told how 
one of her daughters was pregnant out 
of wedlock. On learning of the situa- 


tion, the girl’s father had refused to let. 


her remain at home and had even 


threatened the mother with violence 


unless she sent the girl away. 

To the mother, her dream on Satur- 
day night was an answer to prayer. 
The pastor and his wife arranged for 
the girl to be cared for in a home for 


unmarried mothers. They were able to — 


help the family accept a very painful 
experience. The girl released the child 


for adoption and gave evidence of real 


_*This article grew out of Dr. Meiburg’s 
graduate thesis at Southern Baptist The- 
ological Seminary. 


ALBERT L. MEIBURG 


Associate Director 
Department of Pastoral Care 
North Carolina Baptist Hospital 
Winston-Salem, North Carolina 


growth toward maturity in the months 
which followed. 

The pastor quite frequently finds 
that people to whom he is ministering 


will mention a dream they have had. 


If he has some awareness of the elo- 
quence of what Erich Fromm has call- 
ed “the forgotten language” of dreams, 
the pastor will find that these dreams 
can be of real help to him in his work 


| with individuals. 


The rediscovery and extensive use of 
the dream by psychoanalysis constitutes 
both a help and a hindrance to the 
pastor. Freud helped us to recover the 
sense in dreams through the publica- 
tion in 1899 of The Interpretation of 
Dreams, one of his most original 
works. He contended that the dream 
is a psychological structure full of 
significance, being indeed “the royal 
road to the unconscious.” Because the 
dream has been dealt with at such 
length in psychoanalytic literature and 
practice, a stout identification of the 
two has resulted. Consequently the 
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feeling is widespread that dreams are 
the private domain of the analyst and 
his patients but cannot be used with 
much profit by the uninitiated. As a 
matter of fact, Freud himself felt that 
only through analysis could the dream 
be interpreted. 

Yet the person who is committed to 
Biblical religion finds in the scriptures 
many records and allusions to dreams. 
Apart from Apochryphal or Talmudic 
references a conservative count shows 
seventeen dreams recorded in the Old 
Testament and at least eight in the 


New Testament. This count does not | 


include the many examples of visions 
which are obviously closely related to 
the dream in meaning. 

Careful study of the dream experi- 
ences of the Bible suggests the emer- 
gence of religious experience from the 
depths of personality. Although truth- 
fully acknowledging the transitory and 
elusive qualities of the dream, the Bible 
portrays the dream as arresting and 
revealing. The liability of the dream 
to distortion is a danger, but does not 
disqualify it as a bona fide element in 
the mediation of inspiration and revela- 
tion. 


HE PASTORAL use of dream - 


insights involves several dangers. 
One of these is that the pastor him- 
self may become so enamoured of 
dreams that he fails to keep his use 
of them in proper perspective. The 
dream may become another “‘frame”’ or 
classifying device with which to stereo- 
type the persons who come to him. 
A second risk that the pastor takes 
has to do with the confusion of his role 
both in his own thinking and in the 
minds of his people. Failure at this 
point is clinically illustrated by the 
statement of a thirty-year-old woman 
who was a patient in the hospital. She 
recalled having been visited by a 


‘“dream-conscious” chaplain on a pre- 
vious hospitalization. She remarked 


that “he asked the funniest questions.” . 


He wanted her to tell him her dreams. 


“That sounded to me more like.a psy- 


chologist talking than a minister,” she 


said. There is no more need for the 


pastor to adopt psychotherapeutic 
inethods of dream interpretation than 


there is for him to adopt the stetho- 


scope. 
Nevertheless, if the minister’s goal 
is a religious ministry to individuals 
based upon a first-hand acquaintance 
with their inner needs, closer attention 
to the dream has value. The important 
thing is for the pastor to recognize that 
the dream is not a “‘technique” to be 
“used”? on members of his congrega- 
tion. It is rather an avenue of percep- 
tion and communication through which 


he may be invited to share in the 


spiritual pilgrimages of his people. 
Suppose that the pastor is aware of 
the importance of dreams and is will- 


ing to listen. He may be making a sick | 


call when in a quiet moment his par- 
ishioner says “Pastor, I had the strang- 
est dream last night.”” What should the 
pastor do? | 

First, he should encourage the per- 
son to relate the dream just as he 
would encourage him to tell any other 
meaningful experience. It is important 
that he show a willingness to take the 


person’s dream seriously, but it is also — 


important that he not over-dramatize 


it. Genuine interest and sympathetic — 
listening is more than most people have 


had and will suffice to elicit the dream 
if the pastor has a good relationship. 
Second, he should encourage the 


person himself to give his own inter- - 


pretation. He may say, “Well, you 
know dreams come to us out of our 
own private world. The scenery is usu- 
ally from our daily activities, but that 


part of our selves over which we have . 
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PASTOR... 


| find the answers in... 


A THEOLOGY OF CHURCH AND MINISTRY 


Ask for your 

copy of A Theology 

of Church and 

Ministry at your favorite 


by Franklin M. Segler 


Professor of Pastoral Ministry, 
Southwestern Baptist Theological Seminary.” 


For the first time, the pastoral office is interpreted 
so that every minister can grasp the full meaning 
and significance of his office. Drawing from a 
rich teaching and preaching background, the 
author guides the pastor into a more complete 
understanding of himself as a person, as a Chris- 
tian, and as a vocational Christian leader. 


In chapter after chapter you will find answers 


to many of the questions -you’ve been asking 
yourself—questions about the pastor’s home, his 
health, preparation, pastoral care, church admin- 
istration, and a host of other topics close to the 


minister’s heart. 


A Theology of Church and Ministry will chal- 
lenge the young preacher, and it will call the 
more experienced into new depths of service. A 
copy should be in every pastor’s study. 


Here’s what Wayne E. Oates, professor of the 
Psychology of Religion, Southern Baptist Theo- 
logical Seminary, says about it— 

uniquely brings the tasks of worship, 
preaching, pastoral care, and church admin- 
istration into harmonious focus.” 


BROADMAN PRESS 


Nashville 3, Tennessee 
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little control supplies the action. I won- 
der what the dream reminds you of?” 
Sometimes the pastor can illustrate 
how to make ‘such associations by 


“testing” an experience the person has 


already related with its obvious recur- 
rence in the dream. 

Third, the pastor may privately read 
the dream within the context of the 
personality as he has come to know it. 
Although the dream is significant, it is 
after all a fragment and not the entire 
life story. Of course the pastor will 
not attempt to “unload” his “insight” 
on the parishioner. The development 
of this insight in the parishioner may 
call for several hours of. more intensive 
counseling. 


Dreams have a way of coming to. 


awareness during periods of crisis and 
stress. Since the pastor frequently ori- 
ents his more personal 
around these crisis situations, he may 
find that dreams will suggest to him 
the “tendency of the soul.”’ 


EREAVEMENT is one of the 
common crises that requires pas- 
toral care. During the period of what 
Freud calls the “grief work,’ many 
bereaved persons experience the pres- 
ence of their loved ones in dreams of 
overwhelming intensity and reality. _ 
The following bereavement dream 
illustrates the disturbing nature of this 
sort of encounter : 


Mrs. R. C., age 70, confided to her 
- pastor that almost every Thursday night 
for two years she was disturbed by a 
dream in which her husband, who had 
been dead three years, stood by her bed 
and apparently tried to tell her some- 
thing. The dream was so vivid that she 
could not go back to sleep. The question 
she asked her pastor was, “What does 
this dream mean?” 

Mrs. C. had last seen a iter six 
months before and was apparently in 
good health. Review of her marital 


ministries | 


October 


relationship showed a happy marriage 
for 32 years. The cause of her husband’s 
death was a cerebral hemorrhage. Hay- 
ing contracted to do some baking the 
day her husband was stricken, Mrs. 
C. feared that her husband’s effort in 
carrying extra water to her in the 
kitchen might have precipitated the — 
“stroke.” | 
She remained with her husband al- 
most constantly during the interval be- 
tween the onset of his illness and his 
death ten days later. At the time he 
expired she was resting while friends 
were with him. From the next room 
she heard him call her, but by the time 
she reached him he had passed away. 


The recurrence of this dream on the . 


day of the week on which her husband 
became ill suggests that Mrs. C. may 
have blamed herself for her husband’s 
exertion and thus indirectly for his 
death. This dream is both a signal and 
an invitation to the pastor to help Mrs. 
C. work through her feelings toward 
her husband and her guilt over his 
death. In this case the pastor listened 
to the dream sympathetically and re- 
frained from accusations of supersti- 
tion or hallucination. Mrs. C.’s disturb- 
ance subsided several weeks later. . 

Marriage and the choice of a mate 
is another crisis experience commonly 


shared by the pastor. The tensions of — 


the engagement period are well known. 
English Bagby in a study of dreams of 


_an engaged couple showed how current 


emotional stress became obvious in 
dreams. One of the man’s: dreams fol- 
lows: 


I was standing with my fiance beside 
a great muddy torrent, examining a very 
slender and shaky bridge. It seemed to 
be necessary for us to reach the distant 
shore, but we felt that the crossing 
would be dangerous. We were very un- 
easy. While we were waiting there, our 
friends Jimmy and Edna [who had been 
married shortly before] came to the 
bridge, and, exercising the greatest care, 
crossed safely over the bridge. We be- 
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came confident that we, too, could reach 
the other shore without mishap. (English 
Bagby, “Dreams During Periods of 
Emotional Stress,” Journal of Abnormal 
and Social Psychology, 25:289-292, Oc- 
-tober-December, 1930.) 


Both members of this couple had con- 
victions against premarital intercourse. 
- The dream is a lucid portrayal of the 
anxiety involved in the effort to con- 
trol sexual urges. The meaning of “‘the 
torrent” as sexual wishes and the “‘mis- 
hap” as a violation of the ethical norm 
is clear. In regard to the latter, the 
term, “accident,” is a common euphe- 
mism for unintentional conception. 
Thus the dream guides the pastor to a 
specific area of need in the lives of an 
_ engaged couple. 

Illness is a third typical crisis in the 


emotional and spiritual life in which 


the dream may afford insight to the 
person and his pastor. The isolation 
and self-preoccupation of the sick find 
expression in his dreams. The research 
of psychosomatically oriented physi- 
cians suggests that dreams may: give 
voice both to the fact of disorder and 
to the possibilities of getting well. 
Thomas M. French (“Reality Testing 
in Dreams,” Psychoanalytic Quarterly, 
-6:62-77, 1937) discusses dreams of 
getting well and feels that they reveal 
the person’s concern with the psychic 
values of his illness. They are attempts 
to test reality. | 
The following dream from the writ- 
ers pastoral records illustrates the 
dream of getting well. The subject, a 
30-year-old woman, spontaneously re- 
lated this dream, toward the close of a 
series of hospital visits during which 
she had made confession of sins. She 
was being treated for convulsions and 
nervous distress of obscure origin. 


_ I dreamed I was floating inside a sort 
of ball or globe which was filled with 
cobwebs. I was trying to make my way 


country with her fiance. 
she is confronted with a high wall in 


through them. Up above was God in a 
bright light. It semed like He reached 
his hand down and wiped all the cob- 
webs away. I think I am going to get 
better. 


Shortly after this dream the patient 
was discharged. | | 


OMETIMES the pastor has occa- 

sion to minister to depressed per- 
sons. In deep depression the person 
may express suicidal intentions, at 
which time the pastor should recognize 
the imperative need for adequate medi- 
cal care. Emil A. Gutheil reports that 
the suicidal wish may manifest itself 
in a dream when it has not appeared 
in more overt fashion. A dream in 
which death appears in disguise and 
is accompanied by an absolute sort of 
pessimism may be a sign that the per- 
son is ready to “let go.” Gutheil gives 
the following dream of a 40-year-old 
minister who was suffering from de- 
pression and had made one suicidal 
attempt several years previously: | 


I come to mother (who died six years 
ago) and, crying bitterly, say to her: 
“Since you died I have not been suc- 
cessful. I wish you were here.” And as 
an echo—or did my mother answer ?— 

_I hear: “I wish you were here.” Then 
it seems as if I fall.into a pit or down 
a precipice and I awake feeling queer.. 
It is some time before I become oriented 
to reality. (Emil A. Gutheil, “Dream and 
Suicide,” American Journal of Psycho- 
therapy, 2:283-94, April, 1948.) 


Hans Zullinger (“Prophetic 
Dreams,” International Journal — of 
Psychoanalysis, 15 :191-208, 1934) re- 
ports a dream of a feverish girl who 
is faced with a marriage she inwardly 
rejects because of the depth of her 
attachment to her father. In the dream 
she is about to go for a walk in the 
Suddenly 
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which a heavy black gate opens. Pass- 
ing through the gate she hears it slam 
in the face of her fiance with a violent 
draft. Then she drops into an abyss. 
Four days after the dream. on the 
date of the projected wedding, she dies 
of pneumonia. 

The unconscious suicidal intent of 
the girl is alluded to in terms of the 
wall and gate of the cemetery, the 
abyss representing the grave. The suc- 
cessful suicidal behavior of the girl 
when awake is in perfect accord with 
the dream. The pastor should carefully 
compare the dream with his other 
knowledge of the person and if signs 


of illness are present tactfully inform 
the family of the serious need of com- 


petent medical advice. 

Religious conversion may take on 
the character of a crisis experience 
during which the issues of spiritual 
life and death engulf the soul. The first 
task of the pastor, says Anton Boisen. 
is “to discover those persons in whom 
the better self is really struggling to 
get possession and in whom the con- 
structive forces have really a chance to 
win out.” (Anton Boisen, The Ex- 
ploration of the Inner World, New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1936. 
p. 266.) 

The remarkable career of John 


Newton (1725-1807) offers a classical 


example of how religious concern may 
find statement in a dream. Those 
familiar with his life will recall how 
he experienced periods of intense de- 
votion followed by periods of religious 
indifference. Shortly after meeting 
Mary Catlett, “a particular object” to 
whom his heart became “fixed and 


riveted,” Newton was placed by his 


father as a seaman on a Mediterranean 
ship bound for Venice. During the 
voyage he suffered a decline in his 
spiritual ardor. “The most remarkable 
check and alarm” in his downward 


path came in a premonitory dream. 


The scene presented to my imagination 
was the harbour of Venice, where we 
had lately been. I thought it was night 
and my watch upon the deck; and that, 
as I was walking to and fro by myself, 
a person came to me. (I do not remem- 
ber from whence) and brought me a 
ring, with an express charge to keep it 
carefully ; assuring me that while I pre- 


served that ring, I should be happy and 


successful: but, if I lost, or parted with 
it, I must expect nothing but trouble 


and misery. I accepted the present and 


the terms willingly, not in the least 
doubting my own care to preserve it, 
and highly satisfied to have my happi- 


ness in my own keeping. I was engaged 


in these thoughts, when a second person 
came to me, and observing the ring on 
my finger, took occasion to ask me 
some questions concerning it. I readily 
told him its virtues, and his answer ex- 
pressed a surprize at my weakness, in 
expecting such effects from a ring. I 
think he reasoned with me some time 
upon the impossibility of the thing, and 
at length urged me in direct terms to 
throw it away. At first, I was shocked 
at the proposal; but his insinuations pre- 
vailed. I began to reason and doubt my- 
self, and at last plucked it off my finger, 
and dropped it over the ship’s side into 
the water, which it had no. sooner touch- 
ed, than I saw, the same instant, a ter- 
rible fire burst out from a range of 
mountains, (a part of the Alps) which 
appeared at some distance behind the 
city of Venice. I saw the hills as dis- 
tinct as if awake, and they were all in 
flames. I perceived too late my folly; 
and my temper, with an air of insult 
informed me, that all the mercy God 


had in reserve for me, was comprised in — 


that ring, which I had wilfully thrown 
away. I understood that I must now go 
with him to the burning mountains, and 
that all the flames I saw were kindled 
upon my account. I trembled, and was 
in a great agony; so that it was surpriz- 
ing I did not then awake: but my dream 


continued, and when I thought myself 


upon the point of a constrained depar- 
ture, and stood self-condemned, without 
plea or. hope; suddenly, either a third 


- person, or the same who brought the 


ring at first, came to me, (I am not 
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certain which) and demanded the cause 
of my grief. I told him the plain case, 
confessing that I had ruined myself wil- 
fully, and deserved no pity. He blamed 


my rashness, and asked if I should 
wiser, supposing I had my ring again. 


I could hardly answer to this; for I 
thought it was gone beyond recall. I 
believe, indeed, I had not time to an- 
swer, before I saw this unexpected friend 
go down under the water, just in the 
spot where I had dropped it; and he 
soon returned, bringing the ring. with 
him. The moment he came on _ board 
the flames in the mountains were extin- 
guished, and my seducer left me. Then 
was “the prey taken from the hand of 
the mighty and the lawful captive de- 
livered.”, My fears were at an end, and 
with joy and gratitude I approached my 
kind deliverer to receive the ring again; 
but he refused to return it, and spoke to 
this effect: “If you should be entrusted 
with this ring again, you would very 
soon bring yourself into the same dis- 


tress; you are not able to keep it; but — 


I wiil preserve it for you, and whenever 
it is needful, will produce it in your 
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behalf.”—Upon this I awoke, in a state. 
of mind not to be described; I could 
hardly eat, or sleep, or transact my 
necessary business for two or three days 
... (John Newton, An Authentic Narra- 
tive of Some Remarkable and Interesting 
Particulars in the Life of John New- 
ton, Communicated in a Series of Letters 
to the Rev. Mr. Hawets. (London: J. 
~ Johnson, 1799) Ninth Edition, pp. 24-27.) 


Several years later Newton found 
himself in circumstances very nearly 
resembling those of his dream, when 
he stood “hopeless and helpless on the 
brink of an awful eternity.”’ His previ- 
ous experience gave him hope: “O 
what an unspeakable comfort is this, 
that I am not in my own keeping.” The 
dream was a clear statement of his 
“spiritual condition. 


WHE PRECEDING illustrations 
‘have shown how dreams are fre- 


How the power of God’s love 
_ brings strength for daily living 


By PHILIP F. McNAIRY 


Anecdotes based on typical family-life situ- 
ations illustrate the message of this hearten- 
ing down-to-earth book. Each anecdote helps 
us to apply Christian insight to everyday 
relationships and everyday problems — to | 
make daily life more joyful and rewarding. 
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quently related to personal crises when 
the essence of character emerges. Alex- 
ander Herzberg has called attention to 
dreams as an index to character and 
suggests that the dream may reveal the 
more covert qualities of personality 
such as ambition or aggressiveness. 
One patient in the hospital complained 
to the chaplain that she had recurrent 
dreams in which she blandly ignored 
the plight of her husband who was 
Slowly strangling to death. “But I’m 
not really like that,” she said. “I am 
kind and helpful and have no desire to 
hurt anyone.” | 


In his administrative as well as pas- | 


toral duties. the pastor is often called 
upon to be a judge of character. 
Dreams of his people, often related 
> quite casually, may corroborate his es- 


timates of inner needs. An example of - 


a dream of character is found in “A 
Case of Excessive Self-Sufficiency” 
reported by Robert H. Bonthius 


“(Christian Paths to Self-Acceptance, 


New York: King’s Crown Press, 
1948. p. 147). A 41-year-old Protes- 
tant minister dreams of his disguised 
self “playing the piano, singing, and 
traveling around a circuit lined with 
microphones.” The dream symbolizes 


the man’s “narcissistic self-regard,” a 


fact verified by other data. 


A concluding word of caution is in 
order. Uncritical reliance upon, or ex- 
cessive traffic in dreams might become 
a kind of idolatry. George Fox de- 
scribes a visit to a people who made 
this sort of mistake: 


Removing to another place, I came 
among a. people that relied much on 
dreams. I told them except they could 
distinguish between dream and dream, 
they would mash or confound all to- 
gether; for there were three sorts of 
dreams: multitude of business sometimes 
caused dreams; and there were whisper- 
ings of Satan in man in the night-sea- 
son; and there were speakings of God 
to man in dreams. (George Fox, Journal, 
revised by Norman Penney. London: 
J. M. Dent & Sons, Ltd., 1924, p. 7.) 


An enslaving fetishism of the dream 
may be avoided by such a fine discrim- 
ination as Fox recommends. 

Sometimes we are most awake to 
God when we are asleep to the world. 
In this sense the dream can be an inner 


witness of the Holy Spirit, so that, 
when used within the limits of his role 


as minister, the dream offers the pas- 
tor a door into the “other side of life” 


of the people whom he seeks to know 


and serve. | 


re COSMIC religious experience is the strorigest and noblest driving 
force behind scientific research—ALBERT EINSTEIN 


| 


‘Tillich, Ph.D., D. Theol.,. D.D., 


Some aspects of human nature can change. 
The basic question, however, is to know which 
are the changeable and which are the unchange- 
able elements in that which makes man man. 


Human Nature Can Change 
7 A Symposium 
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nature can change. This 


affirmative proposition prompts 


many questions and to them a host of - 


possible answers. What is human na- 
ture, essentially ? We do not assert that 
man by nature is inherently destruc- 
tive and only secondarily constructive. 
Nor do we agree that innately he is 


both good and bad. Rather do we be- 
lieve that in all human beings there is 


the potentiality, as a lifelong tendency 
and direction,.to realize and to fulfill 
his possibilities as a human being and 
as a particular human being, as cir- 
cumstances permit. 


These papers were delivered at a sym- 
posium held on March 19, 1952, at Town 
Hall, New York City, under the auspices of 
the Auxiliary Council to the Association for 
the Advancement of Psychoanalysis. Harold 
Kelman, M.D., is President of the Ameri- 
can Institute for Psychoanalysis. Frederick 
A. Weiss, M.D., is a lecturer at the Ameri- 
can Institute for Psychoanalysis. Paul 


sity. Professor, Harvard University. The 

late Karen Horney, M.D., was Dean of the 

American Institute for Psychoanalysis. 
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American Journal of Psychoanalysis, ” Vol. 
XII, 1952. 
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What has changed? Our knowledge 
of the psychological, emotional, phy- 
sical and social nature of man has in- 
creased and been revised so that we 
now hold this optimistic philosophy 
regarding human beings. What can and 
have we changed? As physicians of 
the body and the soul we have helped 
many individuals to become less sick 
and more healthy in their relations to 
themselves and in their social relations. 
And through these efforts we have 
helped individuals in the environment 
of persons analytically treated to 
change the direction of their life pat- 
terns. The trend toward increased sick- 
ness has been slowed and_ even 
reversed. And the younger members 
have been helped toward straighter 
growing to the end of more joyously 
and productively assuming their re- 
sponsible places as citizens of a world 
in which they will live. In short, we 
have helped become actu- 
ality. 

What has essentially changed in 
human beings as we study man on the 
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canvas of human history? Here again 
there are many evidences of the change 
of potentiality into actuality. From a 
nomadic existence man has changed to 
community living. From a pathetic re- 
liance on magic to appease or to mas- 
ter physical and animal nature as well 
as possible malevolent haunting pres- 
ences inside and outside of himself, 
man has attained a greater self-con- 
fidence and self-dignity through under- 
standing and cooperating with all the 
aspects of nature. From isolated family 
groupings, through the sequence of 
tribes, nations, empires and through 
the cycles of rise, decline and decay, 


we now face the prospect of world 


unity. 

How have these changes come 
about? Through the expression of cer- 
tain essential human attributes—to 
name two, conflict and co-operation. 
Conflict and co-operation are an es- 
sential part of life and are essential to 
living. Looked at this way we do not 
over-focus on the fact that there have 
always been wars but also see in pro- 
portionate perspective that there have 
also been periods of peace. 

That the world will become one is in 
the nature of the human evolutionary 
process. How it will be unified is a 
matter of the future; whether under a 
Communist dictatorship, whether un- 
der the rest of the world which might 


become equally totalitarian to accom- 


plish this unification or whether 
through a long process of hot and cold 


wars and arbitration ending in a more 


truly democratic world than we have 
yet envisaged. 

How can we help make this third po- 
tentiality an actuality? By work, faith, 
and understanding our own essential 
individual human nature and the nature 
of others; through conflict and co-op- 
eration ; through a fuller expression of 


our agreements and differences while 
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fundamentally agreeing that “Life is 
worth living.” This last assertion is 
the title of an essay by Julian Huxley, 
a scientific humanist, in which with 


humility and objectivity. he clearly | 


states his credo, with which I agree. 


I believe that man, as individual, as 
group, and collectively as mankind, can 
_ achieve a satisfying purpose in existence. 
I believe this in spite of frustration, 
aimlessness, frivolity, boredom, sloth 
and failure. Again I do not believe that . 
a purpose inevitably inheres in the 
universe or in our existence, or that 
mankind is bound to achieve a satisfy- 
ing purpose, but only that such a satis-. 
fying purpose can be found. . . . The 
only faith that is both concrete and com- 
prehensive is in life, its abundance and 
its progress. My final belief is in life. 


The spirit of free expression of 
agreement and difference, which we 


on this panel affirm and which we wish . 


from this audience, could not be better 
stated than in the declaration of the 
founder of the Dwight H. Terry Lec- 
tures at Yale University, who said: 


The lectures shall be subject to no 
philosophical or religious test and no one 
who is an earnest seeker after truth shall 
be excluded because his views seem radi- 
cal or destructive of existing beliefs. The 
founder realizes that the liberalism of 
one generation is often conservatism in 
the next, and that many an apostle of 
true liberty has suffered martyrdom at 
the hands of the orthodox. He therefore 
lays special emphasis on complete free- 
dom of utterance, and would welcome 
expressions of conviction from sincere 
thinkers of differing standpoints even 
when these may run counter to the gen- 
erally accepted views of the day. The 

_ founder stipulates only that .. . the lec- 
turers are well qualified for their work 
and are in harmony with the cardinal 
principles of the Foundation, which are 
loyalty to the truth, lead where it will, 
and devotion to human welfare. : 


As we search and seek in the spirit 
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of the Terry Lecturers and with the 
faith of a Julian Huxley, I believe we 
‘can help more people to change what 
can be changed in their nature, help 
more of potentiality to become more 
actuality and help make possible a truly 
democratic unity in diversity in the 
_ one world of today and of the future. 


FREDERICK A. WEISS 


MODERN man has changed nature; 
he has transformed atoms into 


tremendous. sources of energy, wide 


areas of water into land, barren deserts 
into fertile soil. But when it comes to 


man himself, time and again we hear - 


the statement, “You cannot change 
human nature.” 
.To be sure, his powerful changes of 


_ outer nature have not transformed the 
inner nature of man. They cannot and 


will not do so; and the magic expecta- 
tions of those who wish to believe that 
leads only to an inertia which perpetu- 
ates their present condition and makes 
mankind itself more and more the mere 
passive object of mechanization and 
dehumanization. No, the magic solution 
does not work—not for individual man, 
and not for mankind as a whole. 

Are we then to believe that human 
nature cannot change at all? This thesis 


may sound scientific, but it 1s pseudo- 


scientific ; it misuses and misinterprets 
biological and psychological facts. I 
think it is characteristic that this state- 
ment about the unchangeability of hu- 


man nature is most often heard in con- | 


nection with some evidence that seems 
to deny the very essence of human 
nature. When people are confronted 
with acts by which men exploit, hurt 
or destroy other men; when arrogant, 
vindictive leaders dominate masses of 
self-effacing automatons; when dema- 
gogues bent on the pursuit of power 
make scapegoats of other races or 
nations; then we hear this slogan of 
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defeat and resignation, that “human 
nature cannot change.” It is used to 

defend their inertia by those whom — 
Lewis Mumford most aptly called the 
“Society for the Prevention of 
Change.” Had human history been 
governed by this maxim cannibalism, 
head-hunting and slavery might never 
have been abolished, and our treatment 


‘of mental illness might still consist of 
burning witches and exorcising the 


devil. 

Modern psychology and education, 
while fully aware of the role of genetic 
and constitutional factors, have clearly 
demonstrated the plasticity of human 
nature and its capacity for. change. 
Children who in an authoritarian social 
climate are hostile, or inert and para- 
lyzed, become friendly, cooperative and 
constructive in a democratic climate. 
Adults are able to change when their 
motivations shift from goals that are 
externally, or internally imposed upon 
them to goals which they really want 
for their own growth and self-realiza- 
tion. | 
Psychoanalysis has taught us not 
only that human nature can and does 
change, but also how it changes. Freud 
discovered the tremendous power of 
unconscious emotions and showed how 
anxiety and inner conflicts interfere 
with the free development of human 
beings. But his assumption that these 
unconscious, driving forces in man 
were only “libido” and the “death in- 
stinct”—which would leave us only the 
choice of destroying others or ourselves 


—resulted in a deeply pessimistic con- 


cept of human nature. 

Our concept of human nature is a 
different one. We are convinced of 
man’s inherent potentiality to be hu- 
man—-rather, let us say, to become hu- 
man—which means to realize himself 
and to form constructive relationships 
with his fellow men. Potentiality, how- 
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ever, is not yet realization. Self-realiza- 
tion requires self-awareness and self- 
transformation. | 


Pearl Buck recently stated her belief 
in human nature : 


My knowledge of people compels me 
to believe that the normal human heart 
is born good. That is, it is born sensitive 
and feeling ... It neither wishes to be 
killed nor to kill. If through circum- 
stances it is overcome by evil, it never 
becomes entirely evil. There remain in 
it elements of good, however recessive, 
which continue to hold the possibility 
of restoration. I believe in human beings, 
but my faith is without sentimentality. . 
I know that in environments of uncer- 
tainty, fear and hunger, the human being 
is dwarfed and shaped without his being 
aware of it, just as the plant struggling 
under a stone does not know its own 
condition. Only when the stone is re- 
moved can it spring up freely into the 
light. But the power to spring up is 
inherent. 


We fully share Pearl Buck’s faith 


in the constructive forces of human 
nature, and we want to help in re- 
moving the stone that hinders human 
growth. But our analytic experience 
has shown that it is not enough merely 
to release a human being from this 


outer pressure, he must also become 


freed from the stone within himself. 
Thus we try to halt the process of inner 
petrification which makes people rigid, 
frozen, lifeless and numb; which anes- 
thetizes them to what they really feel 
about themselves and others, and what 
they really do to themselves and oth- 
ers. It is this inner petrification that 
causes people to perpetuate what they 
believe to be their “unlucky fate.” 
Freud observed that some persons 
seemed to repeat earlier experiences all 


their lives. “Their stories,” he said, 


“give the impression of a pursuing fate. 
. . . One knows people with whom 
every human relationship ends in the 
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same way: ... men with whom every 
friendship ends in treachery; . . . others 
who again and again invest some other 
persons with authority, then overthrow 


this authority after a given time, only © 


to replace it by a new one; lovers 
whose tender relationship with women, 
each and all, come to the same end.” 
There can be no doubt that these 
observations are true to life. We all 
know people whose lives present such 
perpetual repetition of experiences de- 
structive to themselves and to others. 


But is this any proof that human na- — 
ture cannot change? According to 


Freud the repetition compulsion, a de- 
monic force far stronger than our- 
selves, induces us to repeat over and 
over again the patterns of our child- 


hood. To a large extent, it is true, we 


do create our own “fate,” and often this 


fate appears highly repetitious. But 


this is not because we are forced for- 
ever to repeat infantile experiences, 
but because we are unconsciously 
driven by compulsive, neurotic needs. 
The protective shelter which we built 
up in childhood as a defense against 
basic anxiety has become a self-made 


prison that restrains our freedom and_ 


stunts our growth. Yet we are not 
doomed by our past if we learn to un- 
derstand its dynamic meaning. Earlier 
experiences are important, but to delve 
into the past is by no means construc- 
tive if it merely leads the patient to 
blame all his misery on others—say, on 
a domineering father or an overprotec- 


tive mother—it is constructive only in — 


the degree in which it reveals to him 
the hidden leitmotifs of his life and 
helps him to change. 

As Cyril Connolly, the English writ- 
er, says in ‘an essay devoted to Dr. 
Horney’s work, “the battle of life and 
the part we are to play in it is not 
decided at the breast or on the pot... 
Dr. Horney shows that trend of the 
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future which will be in the direction of 
helping patients to help themselves 
through an altogether thorough and 
complete analysis rather than concen- 
trating fatalistically on the therapeutic 
effects of the discovery of the initial 
error. We cannot be happy until we 
can love ourselves without egotism and 
our friends without tyranny.” 

What is needed for real change is 


| that emotional insight which stirs us — 


to the very depths of our being and 


which tells us: “I am no longer doomed | 


by what others once did to me, if I can 
feel and understand, now, what I my- 
self am doing to my real self and to 


others. Do I need to be well liked by © 


everyone, like Willy Loman in ‘Death 
of a Salesman’? Is it my only goal to 
dominate and triumph over others, like 
Willie Stark in ‘All the King’s Men’? 


Am I relentlessly driven towards suc- | 


cess and prestige, without consideration 


for the rights and life of others, as is 


Clyde Griffith in ‘An American Trag- 
edy’? Do I sacrifice the growth of my 
real self in the service of pride? Do I 
tear down my real self because it fails 
to measure up to my idealized image? 
Do I externalize my own self-hate by 


degrading others, particularly members 


of other racial groups?” 


The time we live in has become an - 


era of mass anesthesia. Unable or un- 


willing to face themselves, people seek 


to anesthetize themselves by their com- 
pulsive participation in the race after 


success and glory, by compulsive eat- — 


ing and drinking, compulsive television, 
the compulsive-use of barbiturates, and 
compulsive demands for any kind of 
therapy that will further diminish their 
self-awareness—hypnosis, narco-analy- 
sis and shock therapy. 

Indeed, a kind of shock therapy is 
needed. But this need, in “neurotic per- 
sonalitie$S of our time,” is not for any 
shock treatment which by physical or 
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chemical means lessens the awareness 
of our human feelings. Rather, it is 


for that deep, emotional shock through | 


which our innermost human nature is 
powerfully made aware, both of our 
present inhumanity and of our inherent 
potentiality—and responsibility—to be- 


come human. Then, human nature can 


change. 
PAUL TILLICH 


THe question raised in my mind by 
the subject of the symposium is 
_ the question of human nature, general- 
ly. I do not ask whether human beings, 
individuals or groups can be changed 
by external events. This, it seems to 
me, is beyond any doubt. And the 
questions to be asked, in this respect, 
are only how deep do such changes go, 
how can a transitory and a permanent 
change be distinguished and how can 
~ such changes be brought about? It is 
the daily task of the two other mem- 
bers of the forum to work for such 
changes. Therefore it is quite fit that 
_they deal predominantly with this side 
of the problem. | 

But behind their problem a more 
general problem is waiting for a solu- 
tion—if there is a solution. This is the 
problem of “man changeable and un- 
changeable,” which is the title of a very 
exciting book by my friend, the philos- 
_opher at the New School, Professor 


Kurt Riezler. In this title the question 


of human nature is clearly and sharply 
expressed. And this is the subject to 
which I want to address myself. 

The first thing to be emphasized is 
that human nature could not change 
if there were not something unchange- 
able in it. This is easy to understand: 
absolute change is an impossible no- 
tion, because without a subject of 
which we can say that it changes we 
neither could notice nor measure a 
change. In our case this “it” which 
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changes is man. We do not ask: has 
man replaced another being or will he 
be replaced by another being, but we 


ask: can this nature change, which we 


call human, and which remains human 
nature before and after the change? 
Our question now can be formulated in 
a precise way: Which are the change- 
able and which are the unchangeable 
elements in that which makes man 
man? 

Those philosophers, anthropologists, 


sociologists and psychologists who are 


inclined to deny anything unchangeable 
in man usually point to history and the 
amazing changes in human behavior in 
every period. They claim that history 
has already proved the unlimited pos- 
sibilities of change in human nature. 
But there is an obvious fallacy in this 
arguing. They speak of the changes 


which have happened and still happen 


in human history: 7.¢., they presuppose 
in all historical changes that being call- 


~ed man which has history. In the con- 


text of our experience man is the only 
being which has history; he is the only 
being to whose nature it belongs to 
act and to change within history. If we 
go back to our animal ancestors, or go 
ahead to our angelic descendents, both 
man and history disappear and with 
them the problem of our forum. But 


if we remain within human history as » 


we experience it in our own historical 
existence we can say something about 
the unchangeable element in human 
nature. It is that unity of freedom and 
destiny, of which we are aware in 
every moment in which we act as men. 
I do not refer to the obsolete discussion 
about the freedom of the will but I 
point to the immediate experience that 


we are able to transcend that which 1s . 


given to us in ourselves and in our 
world. In a somewhat paradoxical for- 


mula we could say: the unchangeable 
element in man is his freedom to - 
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change himself and his world. It is not 
an unlimited freedom. It is. embedded 
in his historical and personal destiny, 
in the consequences of his past, the 
given and the self-made ones, in the 


structure of reality as a whole. In other 


words: man is finite and his freedom 


is finite. But as a fimite being he has 
freedom. Man can be called in the— 


shortest condensation of all his possi- 


bilities and impossibilities, “finite free- 


dom.” In this basic structure both the 
unchangeable and the changeable ele- 
ments are rooted. 


Unchangeable is his having a center-. 
ed self which has a world to which it . 


belongs and at which it looks at the 
same time. This unchangeable struc- 
ture gives him freedom from both 
himself and his world and therefore the 


power of transforming both in the 
process which we call history. Un-- 


changeable is his capability of trans- 


-cending every given situation by ask- 


ing question and receiving demands, 
by making tools and creating language. 


Every universal, used in the most . 
. primitive langauge, is an expression of 
man’s universality. It liberates him 
from the bondage to the concrete situa- 


tion which, on the other hand, is his 
destiny. And again it is just this un- 
changeable structure which. makes it 


possible that man builds a world of 


tools beyond the given world, that he 
uses that which is given to him for the 


creation of cultures and civilizations 


within the ever-changing process of 
history in which he creates the new. 


Unchangeable is man’s ability to de-. 


liberate and to decide, to receive a 
stimulus, to take it into the center of 
the self and to respond in freedom, 
that is, through the center of the self. 
This gives him the experience of the 


_ ought-to-be and of his responsibility 


lor the realization of what ought-to-be. 
And it is just this unchangeable struc- 
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ture which makes possible the infinite 
difference of character and the changes 
of personality structure. The many per- 
sonality structures are rooted in the 
one structure of personality. 
Unchangeable is man’s freedom to 
contradict his own nature, to fall away 
from what he essentially is and ought. 
to be, to try to escape from himself and 
his true being into sickness in body and 
mind, into the narrowness of compul- 
sive self-seclusion, into imaginary 
worlds, into what everybody does and 
everybody thinks, into self-estrange- 
ment and hostility. Unchangeable is a. 
voice which reminds him of the split 
between what he is and what he ought 
to be, a voice in him which speaks in 
a thousand voices and sometimes si- 
lently, calling him back to himself, pro- 
ducing in him the anxiety of guilt and 
sometimes the desperate desire to get 
rid of himself. But equally unchangea- 
bly he experiences healing powers, 
coming from the nature in him and 
around him, from individual helpers 
and social forces, from the deepest 
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levels of his own being and from the 
ground of all being. 

‘But here a mistake must be avoided. 
To heal man does not mean to change 
the unchangeable in his nature. It does 
not mean to deprive him of his freedom 
to contradict himself. It was the fallacy 
of the progressivistic interpretation of 
history that it forgot that man remains 
finite freedom on every level of civili- 
zation and that, therefore, he can use 
the results of progress to destroy them 
and to destroy himself with them. The 
tisk implied in finite freedom can 
never be removed, as long as men are 
neither animals nor angels. In every 
newborn child freedom gets a new 


center, life a new chance and spirit a . 


new risk. Neither social institutions, 
nor education, nor psychological help 
can change this central element of hu- 
man nature. Social institutions of the 
totalitarian type try to transform men 
into things through terror; education 
of the adjustment type tries to trans- 
form men into easily manageable citi- 
zens, psychotherapy of the mechanistic 
type tries to transform men into well- 


functioning homunculi or artifical | 


men. But none of them works perma- 
nently. On every level freedom breaks 
through managed perfection. On every 
level there are people who enter, to use 
Karen Horney’s term, a devil’s pact. 
And the higher the institutional, moral 


and educational level on which it is 


done, the more refined are the condi- 
tions of this pact. You can liberate man 
only to his freedom. More than this 
would be less. For man has the un- 
changeable structure of finite freedom 

It always remains finite freedom. 
Unchangeably, man is finite and aware 
of his finitude. He anticipates his end 
and this anticipation, which is present 
in every moment of his life and in 
every cell of his body, is what one 
should call his basic anxiety. It is the 
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anxiety which belongs to human nature 
and which cannot be removed because 
man’s finitude cannot be removed. Man’ 
can be liberated from senseless fears 
and misplaced anxieties. He can take 
his anxiety upon himself in a courage 
which says yes to life, in spite of guilt 
and finitude. Man can be healed, he 
can be saved. But it is man who is 
healed and saved. It is that being which 
is both free and finite, and whose 
greatness and dignity is unchangeably 
his power of changing himself and of 
endangering and risking himself in this 
change. 


KAREN HORNEY 


T HOSE people who are convinced 
that human nature cannot change 
usually have not only a static but a 
pessimistic view of man. In _ simple 


terms, their conviction is that man has 


always been and will always be greedy, 


envious, cruel, vindictive and destruc- 


tive. They usually contend that those 
who disagree with this viewpoint mere- 
ly lack the courage to face unpleasant 
truth, and try to cover it up by a rosy | 
haze of flattering self-deception. Many 
others consider this a one-sided view. 
In short, they see in human nature the 
possibility for good and evil, the latter 
being expressed in Christian terminol- 
ogy in the symbol of the original sin. 
Being in the position to study human 
beings intimately, we as analysts agree 
with this latter viewpoint. We see 
clearly both possibilities, but. with one 
significant distinction. The constructive 
and destructive possibilities do not 
stem from the same forces ; they are not 
on the same level; we cannot put them 
side by side. They are different in 
origins and different in kind. Briefly, 
our belief is that the constructive possi- 
bilities stem from man’s essential na- 
ture, from the core of his being, from 
what we call his real self. Conversely, 
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_ we believe that man turns unconstruc- 


tive or destructive only if he cannot 
fulfill himself—that it is an unfulfilled 
life which makes him barren or de- 
structive. This belief is not mere spe- 
culation, but is based on evidence of 
three kinds. | 


(A) The first kind can be seen by 
anyone who keeps his eyes open—it 
has to do with a child’s development. 
Just as a tree needs certain conditions 
for its growth, so does a child. If the 
environmental conditions are favor- 
able, a child develops whatever parti- 


cular potentials he has. He does so 
because, like every other living organ- 


ism, he has the innate urge to grow. 
These observations are supported by 
educators and anthropologists. 
However, under conditions unfavor- 
able to his growth, his development can 
easily go astray. Then he may become 
wary, hostile, withdrawn or overde- 


pendent. If, however, his environment- . 


al conditions, in the sense of human 
relationships, change for the better in 


early years, he loses his wariness, sus- 


piciousness and resumes or embarks 


upon healthy growth. If the unfavor-— 


able conditions persist, a development- 
al process sets in—which we call neu- 
rotic—which is complicated and essen- 


tially unconscious. As a result of this 


neurotic process he develops all kinds 
of unconstructive or destructive atti- 
tudes, the main features of which 
are pride and conceit, unconscious 
pretenses and irrational hostility in 
its many forms like suspiciousness, 
egocentric callousness, vindictiveness, 
ruthless ambition. 


The conditions under while such a 
process sets in are manifold but de- 
scribable. You could not call the re- 
sults of this process his essential na- 
ture, any more than you would do so 
with a tree. If a tree, because of 


storms, too little sun or too poor soil, 
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becomes warped and crooked, you 
would not call this its essential nature. 


(B) The most convincing evidence 
for our belief stems from our clinical 
experiences. We see that a person who 
is power- or prestige-ridden, or who is 
arrogant and vindictive, or who is com- 
pliant to the degree of meaningless 
self-sacrifices, is driven toward such 
attitudes or pursuits by powerful or 
unconscious forces. He cannot but be 
aggressive or appeasing: he develops 
anxiety if he cannot be that way. The 
drivenness is what we call compulsive 
and what in medieval terms was called 
being possessed by demons—which 
means, in other words, it is not -what 
he wants to, but what he must be or 
do, determined by inexorable inner ne- 
cessities, the nature of which are un- 
conscious. To put it differently and 
make it more concrete: we see that a 
person who is dominating, irritable and 
vindictive has become that way and 
remains so because, and as long as, he 
experiences life this way because of all 
the factors that have driven him to- 
ward a devious development. 


(C) The third kind of evidence is 
in the changes that occur during psy- 
choanalytical therapy. As such a hostile 


person, for instance, recognizes how he 


has hitherto experienced life; as he ex- 
periences his drive for power or his 
vindictiveness or his using others as 


_ means to an end; as he experiences the 


compulsive nature and intrinsic 


futility of his drives or attitudes, he 


begins to change. The change I am 
referring to does not consist in better 
controlling or channeling these drives. 
It is far more radical. It involves the 
giving up of irrational, ultimately 


destructive drives and of functioning 

in an increasingly more human and 

healthy way in the direction of self- 
realization. 
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While psychosurgery may seem to the minister 
both primitive and barbaric, the physician sees 
it as a way of improving the functioning of a 
diseased or defective organ, so that to him it is 
justifiable in the interest of removing suffer- 
ing or restoring health. 


What Price Psychosurgery? 


YHE SPIRITUAL challenge to 
sinful. man “If thine eye offend 
thee pluck it forth and cast it from 
thee” has found favor, albeit in more 
literal terms, among enthusiastic neu- 
rosurgeons and psychiatrists who from 
time to time revive the theory that 
mental illness can be cured by some 
form of destruction or extirpation of 
the brain substance. In a previous com- 
munication to the pages of this journal 
I have expressed my views relating to 
the significance and future of electro- 
shock therapy in the treatment of de- 
pressions. (“Shock Therapies, Old and 
New,” October, 1959.) In this paper 
I shall attempt the same task in 
evaluating the role of psychosurgery 


in the treatment of chronic mental and 


severe emotional disturbances. 
There are several questions that 


need to be answered. Among them, | 


perhaps, the most significant is wheth- 
er deliberate injury to the brain, even 
when undertaken in the interest of 
promoting knowledge of the less well 
understood functions of the brain, in 
whole or in part, or in the hope of 
bringing relief of suffering and re- 
storation of self-confidence and useful- 
ness to a patient, who has been resis- 
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tant for years to all other efforts made 
on his behalf, is justifiable from the 


religious point of view. If the brain is 
_ to be considered the seat of the soul, 


has any human being the right deliber- 
ately to sever some parts of its inter- 
communicating apparatus and thus to 
destroy in some degree its wholeness? 

If we can for the moment leave such 
considerations aside, what can be said 
today in favor of such surgical pro- 
cedures, or against them, from the 
standpoint of medical science? Are 
surgical operations on the brain effec- 


tive in the relief of mental illness and 


of suffering? If so, what are the in- 
dications for their use? Has the tech- 


nique been brought to a degree of per- | 


fection comparable to the techniques of 
other operations, or are further im- 
provements to be expected? What ex- 
actly. are the indications for its use, in 
preference, for example, to drug thera- 
py, electroshock, psychothreapy, or 
religious counseling ? What can be said 
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about the relative value of the opera- 


tive procedures now in use? 

Since I personally have never em- 
ployed or assisted in the application 
of surgical measures in the treatment 
of my. patients I can only record im- 
pressions gained from observing the 


~ results of psychosurgery, from talking 


with colleagues who have had extensive 
experience with its use, from reading 
the literature, and listening to papers 
on the subject. While I shall endeavor 


to be as objective in my account as a 


scientist should be, I cannot refrain 
from saying that I have a natural aver- 
sion to the basic concept that use of a 
knife on the brain, unless for the ex- 
cision of a tumor or a blood clot, is 
justifiable, except as a last resort, in 
the interest of relieving suffering when 
all other efforts have failed. 


: [ HAS been known for a long time 


that large amounts of brain tissue 
can be destroyed by injury or disease 
without necessarily causing death. 


Perhaps the most dramatic story prov-. 


ing this point was that of the construc- 
tion worker whose skull now resides 
in the museum of the Harvard Medical 
School. This so-called ‘crow-bar skull’ 
still shows the opening in the frontal 
bone through which a crow-bar found 
its exit, when by a freak accident a 
laborer was impaled suddenly upon a 
crowbar, which was driven vertically 
through the floor of his mouth and out 
through the top of his head, without 
destroying any vital structures on its 


way. The story goes that whereas the. 


victim had always been a quiet, genial, 
self-respecting laborer, he became up- 
on his recovery an unpleasant charac- 
ter, full of aggressive behavior and 
paranoid suspicions. 

Modern experiments on animals 


have demonstrated that lesions in the 


front part of the brain have very def- 


inite effects on the personality and on 
the intensity of emotional responses. 
This fact led Egas Moniz in 1935 to 
introduce the technique of bilateral 
frontal lobotomy in the treatment of 
chronic, intractable psychoses. Follow- 
ing this early work a number of in- 


_vestigators reported unfavorable re- 
sults, such as blunting of feelings, loss 


of initiative, depression, and, in some 
cases, epileptiform convulsions. At the 
same time-some of the favorable effects 
were confirmed, including diminution 
of agitation and excitability, lessening 
of anxiety, and development of a more 


- tractable attitude. 


From this time on a number of 
variations on the original technique 
have been explored, and some rather 
generally agreed views, both on the 
indications for psychosurgery and on 


the choice of technique, have been de- 


veloped. For anyone who wishes to ac- 
quaint himself with these details at- 


tention should be given to a series of 


articles in the “American Journal of 
Psychiatry,” Volumes 113 and 114. I 
will simply say here that as the tech- 
nique has improved—and it has—the 
discovery has been made that the less 
extensive the cut, and the more ex- 
actly it is placed with reference to 
what seems to be the key area in the 
frontal lobe, the better are the results 
and the fewer the post-operative com- 
plications. 7 

The foremost proponent of these 
procedures in this country is Dr. Wal- 
ter Freeman of Washington, D. C. 
In more recent times extensive studies 
of the comparative results obtained by 
the different techniques have been 
inade in Boston, New York, and other 
medical centers. There is now a rather 
general agreement that the so-called 
‘bi-medial section’ or the ‘trans-orbital 
leucotomy’ operations cause the least 
damage, and that the latter procedure, 
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by means of which any opening of the 
skull is avoided, is exceptionally free 
of complications such as epileptiform 
seizures, impairment of the intellect, 
and loss of initiative. 


It has long been one of the chief 1n- 
terests of neuro-physiologists to deter- 
mine with accuracy exactly what areas 
of the brain contribute to the control 
of feelings and behavior. Since it is ob- 
viously impossible to do very much in 
the way of direct observation of 
physico-chemical processes in the brain 
cells of the living human being, most 
researchers have confined their efforts 
to observing what happens to the per- 
sonality and behavior of animals from 
whom certain portions of the brain sub- 
stance have been removed by operative 
procedures. The development of the 
techniques of electroencephalography, 
however, have re-focussed interest on 
the distribution and connections of the 
nerve fibres, along which must travel 
the nerve currents. Changes in nerve 
potentials can be demonstrated in a 
variety of pathological conditions, in- 
cluding such conditions as_ epilepsy 
and, as has been more recently demon- 
strated, the strange phenomena of hal- 
lucinations, for which no demonstrable 
pathology in the nerve cells has been 
found. 


HESE and other discoveries have 
_ led to more daring experiments in 
stimulating certain specific areas of the 


human brain substance by implanting | 


tiny electrodes at points which can be 


exactly determined through the use of — 


stereoscopic X-rays. The technique of 
such operations has been so far per- 
fected that the patient can continue for 
months or even years with the electri- 
cal terminals still in place, thus per- 
- mitting frequent, often daily stimula- 
+ tion of the area under investigation. In 
’ some cases this procedure has initiated 


October 


remarkable improvement, even com- 
plete remission, in chronic, disabling 
schizophrenia. These experiments in 
electrical stimulation of specified areas 


in the brain show promise of greatly 
advancing our knowledge of brain 


physiology, in health and in disease. 
Since there now seems to be quite 


general agreement that from one-half 


to two-thirds of patients suffering 
from chronic schizophrenia, which 
has resisted all other forms of treat- 
ment, can be brought into a condition 
of remission of symptoms or of con- 
siderable improvement, often to the 
point where they can take up again the 


occupations which they formerly pur- 


sued, it seems fair to say that in the 
present state of our knowledge lobo- 
tomy, if performed by persons well 
versed in the most widely accepted 
surgical techniques, and aware of the 
risks involved, must be recognized as 
a valuable therapeutic resource, to be 
used only if other methods of treat- 
ment have proved unavailing. The op- 


erative mortality is so low as to be 


negligible, and the benefits obtained in 
carefully selected cases are undeniable. 


In many instances it shows better final 


results than prolonged use of the tran- 
quilizing drugs, although in the treat- 


‘ment of acute episodes these are in-. 


valuable aids to therapy. | 
Most of the fears surrounding the 
use of psychosurgery are based on the 


very natural idea that to have one’s | 


head cut open by trephining the skull 
is a desperate chance to take. It is in 
competent hands no more dangerous 
than to open an abdomen in which 1s 
situated an infected organ. Of special 
interest to the private practitioner of 
psychiatry who often has to deal with 
patients suffering unendurable and un- 
remitting anxiety of the obsessional 
type for years on end, is the possibility 
that their agitation, apprehension, and 
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restlessness may be alleviated by such 
a relatively simple procedure as trans- . 
orbital leucotomy (lobotomy). Follow- — 


ing this operation a patient can usual- 
ly leave the hospital in two days and 
resume household or other activities 
within the week. 


HERE SEEMS to be little doubt 

‘but that those patients who have 
enjoyed some ability to compensate for 
their symptoms in the past, thus show- 
ing a relatively healthy core to the per- 
sonality, seem to suffer less bad con- 
sequences than resourceful in- 
dividuals. Many of them, indeed, have 
returned to positions of responsibility 


.and have shown no deterioration of 


personality or impairment of intellect. 
However, despite these carefully docu- 
mented reports, such drastic proce- 
dures as cutting somewhat blindly 


across a whole group of nerve fibres 


in the brain still evokes in most psy- 
chiatrists a reluctant shudder. Their 
principal resources in the treatment of 
patients are knowledge of psycho- 
pathology and the will to help their 
patients back to health by the psycho- 


therapeutic route, aided by such oc- 


casionally desirable agents as the tran- 
quilizing drugs. To the minister, there- 
fore, whose resourcefulness as a pas- 
toral counselor is one of his most 


needed and highly prized attributes, 


such a mechanical solution for sick- 
ness of the soul may well seem both 
primitive and barbaric. 


There is one other use to which this 
procedure has been put with note- 


worthy effect. This is for the purpose 


of relieving intractable pain such as is 


sometimes endured in certain forms of 


cancer in the terminal stages. When 
used in this way the operation seems 
to dull the impression made by the 
pain rather than to eliminate the con- 
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MYRON T. HOPPER 


_ Word has just reached us of the 
death, on August seventh, of Myron 
T. Hopper, member of our Editorial 
Advisory Board for many years. Dr. 
Hopper’s illness was brief and his 
death, unexpected as well as untimely. 

Myron T. Hopper was Dean and 
Professor of Religious Education at 
the College of the Bible, in Lexing- 


ton, Kentucky. During several 


years as dean, he had succeeded in 
strengthening the faculty and cur- 


_ riculum of this excellent institution of 


the Christian Churches (Disciples. of 
Christ) in general, and had also made 
progress in pastoral psychology in 
particular including a program of 


clinical pastoral training. In his even 


longer number of years as teacher of — 
religious education, Dr. Hopper had 
pioneered in exploring the significance 


of our rapidly expanding knowledge of 


the course of human development 
for the tasks of education in the 
churches... 


Dr. Hopper had just completed a 
valuable term of service as secretary 
and treasurer of the Association of 
Seminary Professors in the Practical 
Fields, and he was also active in the 
work of the American Association of 
Theological Schools. He was active in 
many affairs of the Disciples — of 
Christ, and was deeply committed to_ 


-the ecumenical movement. He was 


presented as Man of the Month in 
PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY of March; 1957. 
That article contains many additional 
references to his considerable achieve- 
ments. His editorial counsel to us on 
the many occasions when we used it 
was always quick-witted, balanced, 
well-informed, and full of common 
sense. 

In the middle, and not the older, 
years at the time of his death, Myron 
Hopper would undoubtedly have added 
to the several dimensions of his pro- 
ductive contribution if he had lived. 
He will be greatly missed, most deep- 
ly at Lexington but across. the whole 
country as well. 
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sciousness of it. It is as if the pain 
had been prevented from causing its 
former reverberations in the conscious- 


ness. This phenomenon demonstrates» 


rather convincingly the fact that for 
the greatest vividness in sensory exper- 
-ience we cannot afford to lose any part 
of that remarkable organ, the .fore- 
brain. 

This brings us back to the original 
question. Is there justification for sur- 


gical damage to the organ which above | 


all others has provided man with his 
powers of foresight, of critical judg- 
ment, and of creative imagination—in 
other words, with those faculties which 
we deem to be the special features that 
set us apart from and above the animal 
kingdom? The answer of the physician 
must be that if this organ is diseased 


or defective in the connections or po-- 


tentials of its integrating circuits it is 


no longer a healthy organ, and that: 


whatever can be found to improve its 
functioning, whether by drugs, by elec- 
trical shocks, or by surgical interven- 
tion, is justifiable in the interest 
of removing suffering or restoring 
health. | 

Only if a person is in a state of good 
mental health can he benefit from the 
full potentialities of his religious con- 
victions. The physician must then con- 
sider the brain that is disordered, 
whether in structure or in function, or 
both, as a proper organ for his re- 
search and his therapeutic endeavors. 
Such a point of view by no means im- 
plies an invasion of the prerogatives of 
his fellow practitioners who find psy- 


chosurgery repugnant or of those who 
minister to their parishioners who need 
and seek their spiritual support. Rather ~ 
is it important that all who strive to 
influence others in the direction of bet- 
ter mental health, by whatever may 
be their own particular methods, or 
within whatever’ may be their par- 
ticular disciplinary frames of reference, 
should keep an open mind with respect 


to such possible needs of their patients 


or parishioners as cannot be met with 
the techniques and beliefs at their dis- 


posal. 


TE KNOW full well that per- 
sonality changes can occur in 
human beings as a result of disease in 
other organs than the brain, so we will 
not be either professional or charitable 
to our patients in denying to them 
benefits which may be derived from 
measures directed at modifying be- 
havior through effecting direct changes 
in the tissues of the brain. As physi- 
cians, however, we must not claim 
more than our knowledge permits. As 
human beings, as well as in our roles 
as physicians, we need to remember 
that there are other roads to mental 
health in many instances than the ap- 
plication of techniques known to psy- 
chiatry, including the remarkable in- 
fluence of religious convictions. By the 
same token, however, what often gives 
the appearance of a spiritual conflict, 
subject to resolution by renewal of 
faith, may portend the onset or recur- 
rence of a serious mental illness. Per- 
haps, then, we need all of us, physicians 
and ministers alike, to stop, look, and 
listen when we have given ourselves a 
fair chance to help those who have 
sought us out, only to find that the 
anticipated results do not seem to mate- 
rialize, and to seek consultation with 
someone of another discipline or with 
wider experience in our own, in rec- 
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ognition of our own lack of omnisci- 
ence. 

What: price, then, psychosurgery ? 
A small price often for great benefit to 
carefully selected patients, at a cost 
which falls hardest on the relatives un- 
less properly understood. Only too 
often will the family’s religious adviser 
be consulted when some member of the 
family has had a recurrence of a men- 


tal illness, and when there is great 
- reluctance to accept medical advice, es- 


pecially if this advice involves opera- 
tion on the brain. Interestingly enough 
there is rarely the same reluctance if 


there is a diagnosis of brain tumor, . 


despite the high mortality rate in these 
operations. In other words, whereas 


the general public still conceives of the | 


brain as the seat of the soul and there- 
fore not. to be tampered with if at- 
titudes or behavior have gone wrong, 
except by spiritual or moral counsel, 
the physician holds to the idea of uni- 
tary man, whose spiritual qualities are 
not located in any one organ, even in 
such remarkable housing as is offered 
by the brain, and considers it therefore 
his right and’ duty to view the brain 


and its functions as a part of that uni- 


tary being, and not to be given special 
exemption from being studied, treated, 
or even subjected to mechanical inter- 
ference, if these operations are de- 
signed by thoughtful and skillful men 
for the greater good of the greater part 
of that unitary being. 


In conclusion, then, psychosurgery 
still holds an honorable place among 
the techniques available today for the 


telief of seriously disabling symptoms 
which persist unchanged in occasional 


cases of chronic mental illness. The 
quotation from the Sermon on the 
Mount with which I began this article 


continues: “.... : for it is profitable 
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for thee that one of thy members 
should perish, and not that thy whole 


body should be cast into hell.’”’ There is 


no greater hell on earth than the 
despair and anxiety of such intractable 
cases, so that what Christ laid down as 
the essential principles of conduct: for 
his faithful followers has pertinence 
for the surgeon in-a more literal sense 
when advising the family of a sick pa- 
tient that the only hope of relief from 
spiritual disintegration lies in what 
may be looked upon as a desperate 
chance to take. 


“By their fruits ye shall know 
them.”’ Only by trial, error, and more 
conscientious trials based on continuing 
research, can we eventually discover 
the plan which psychosurgery may 
hold in our future armory of medical 
resources. 
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Pastoral Psychology in Scotland and England 


Editor's Note. Dr. Johnson is travel- 
ing and studying in Europe on a sam- 
batical leave from Boston University 
School of Theology from June, 1960 
to January, 1961. After visiting in 
St. Andrews, Oxford, London, and 
Cambridge, he will tour the theological 
schools and visit with theologians in 
Germany, Sweden, and Denmark. He 
will then go to Switzerland and Aus- 
tria, where he will be studying at the 
University of Vienna with Dr. Viktor 
Frankl. We are grateful to Dr. John- 
son for this report of pastoral psy- 
chology in Scotland and England 
which he did at our request. 


ASTORAL psychology is not yet 
well established in the United 
Kingdom, either in theological educa- 
tion or in the work of the parish min- 
ister. Yet there are significant develop- 
ments to be noted. | 
The Church of Scotland has four 
theological schools. Of these, St. 
Mary’s College in St. Andrews shows 
the most active interest in pastoral psy- 
chology. Professor William R. For- 
rester, before his retirement in 1958, 
was interested in pastoral psychology, 
and his successor in Practical Theolo- 
gy, Professor James Whyte, continued 
this interest. A course in Pastoral Psy- 
chology is now offered each year by 
the Reverend David Calder Moir, St. 
John’s Church, Inverkeithing, who 
after fifteen years as a practicing psy- 
chiatrist turned to the ministry. He 
completed the B.D. degree with honor 
at St. Mary’s College, and then the 


PAUL E. JOHNSON 


Professor of 
Psychology of Religion 
Boston University 
School of Theology 


S.T.M. degree at Boston University 
School of Theology in psychology and 
pastoral counseling. His course in Pas- 


toral Psychology is taught from the 


case study method and is appreciated 
by students and faculty of St. Mary’s 
College. 


A parish minister of the Church of | 


Scotland, the Reverend J. W. Steven- 
son, has just brought out a very re- 
markable book, God In My Unbelief, 
published by William Collins Sons & 
Co., Ltd., St. James Place, London, 


1960. With no show of psychological 


terms, he deals with the deeper mean- 
ing of personal problems and interper- 
sonal relations perceptively. And he 
gives a profound view of the Christian 
fellowship both in its failures and in 
what it ought to be. He shows how, 
as minister, he tends at first to judge 
and condemn his people for their re- 
sistance or indifference, but then 
comes to see how much like them he is, 
and how in his blindness he has set 
himself over against them rather than 
to identify with the complex and con- 


flictual distresses they are suffering. 


So he comes to find a new compassion 
for them and to see how he is to stand 
by them and enter into their sorrows 
and rebellion with such forgiving love 
that God may lead through their dis- 
tress to a truer understanding and ful- 
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fillment of what He is wanting each 
person and the whole community to 
become. 


N ENGLAND there has been a 
classical approach theological 
education with little room for practi- 
cal theology or pastoral psychology. 
Yet there are significant steps to note 


that move toward a recognition of the 


need for pastoral psychology. At 
Mansfield College, Oxford, Professor 


William E. Hulme came for one year © 


in 1958-59 from Wartburg Theologi- 
cal School, Dubuque, Iowa, to serve 


as Lutheran tutor and lecturer. (See 


Dr. Hulme’s “A Letter from Oxford” 
in the October, 1959, issue of PASTOR- 
AL PSYCHOLOGY.) His lectures on Pas- 


toral Psychology were well received, 


and several students began a clinical 
orientation in two mental hospitals. 
This continues under the leadership of 
Dr. Basil H. Yeaxlee, who is lectur- 
ing at Mansfield College on Psychol- 
ogy of Religion and Pastoral Psy- 
chology. The Principal of Mansfield 
College, Dr. John Marsh, is encourag- 
ing this clinical work and mentions it 
in his published annual report. 

The first full-time course in Clinical 
Pastoral Training is being offered for 
six theological students (chosen from 


20 applicants) at the Deva Hospital, 


Liverpool Road, Chester, England, by 
Chaplain Norman Autton. He is a 
minister of the Church of England who 
had three months in America in 1959 
to study and observe clinical courses 
offered in several hospitals around 
Boston. He has the full approval of 
his Church and Hospital in this clini- 
cal teaching of theological students. 
Among the Methodist schools of 
theology, the one most active in pastor- 
al psychology is Didsbury College, 


Bristol, England. The Principal of this 


college is Frederic Greeves, and his 


work in this field has emerged in a 


- new book on Theology and the Cure of — 


Souls, published in London by The 
Epworth Press, 1960. 

There is also to mention The Meth- 
odist Society for Medical and Pastoral 
Psychology, which was sfounded in 
1946 to explore “‘the religious approach 
to problems of healing,” and “the 
relationship between the medical and 
clerical professions.” The Society aims 
“to: set up, if possible, methods of co- 
operation acceptable to both; to pro- 
mote the formation of clinics in which 
doctors and ministers can cooperate in 
healing activities, to develop seminars, 
to issue literature, and to hold at least 
one conference a year at which cur- 
rent developments can be noted and ex- 


plored.” A Pilot Course for Diploma 


in Pastoral Psychology is to be offered 
at Wesley’s Chapel, City Road, Lon- 
don, E.C. 1, beginning October 21, 
1960, with outstanding leaders par- 
ticipating. This course of two hours 
per week will run through March 2, 
1961, and marks a significant step in 


the training of pastors in service. 


Lecturers in this course will include | 
the Rev. Lewis H. Allison, Dr. Percy 


_L. Backus, the Rev. Reginald Brigh- 


ton, the Rev. John Crowlesmith, the 
Rev. Erastus Evans, the Rev. Ar- 
thur Hayles, the Rev. John R. Lican- 
ish, Principal Harold Roberts, and 
the Rev. Leslie D. Weatherhead. A 
volume is in preparation also by this 
Methodist Society to which several of 
the above named persons will contri- 
bute to set forth the significance of 
pastoral psychology. : 
Best known pioneer in pastoral psy- 
chology is the Rev. Leslie D. Weather- 
head, whose writings (such as Psy- — 
chology and Life; Psychology in the 
Service of the Soul, and Psychology, 
Religion, and Healing,) have had such 
wide reading and influence. He has an- » 
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nounced his retirement, after twenty- 
four years, as minister of The City 
Temple in London, and on May 24, 
1960, a unanimous call was sent to the 
Rev. Leonard Griffith of Chalmers 
United Church of Canada in Ottawa, 
to become the new minister. The City 


Temple has been rebuilt after the 


bombing in World War II, and is filled 
with large congregations Sunday 
mornings and evenings. The City Tem- 
ple Psychological Clinic has pioneered 
in demonstrating the concern of the 
church and the cooperation of clergy, 
psychiatrists, -and other mental health 
workers in serving the needs of those 
who come for counseling, psychothera- 
py, and spiritual healing. 


T SHOULD be noted also that the 

contribution of the church to mental 
health extends beyond the walls of 
church into the community at large: 
‘In Edinburgh, The Davidson Clinic 
had its beginning in a church whose 
pastor offered encouragement and 
rooms for its use. It is now an inde- 
pendent clinic “to give treatment to 
adults and children suffering from 
nervous tension.”’ The staff at 58 Dal- 
keith Road, Edinburgh 9, Scotland, 
consists of four doctors who have all 
received training as analysts, an edu- 


cational psychologist, a psychiatric so- 


cial worker, and seven psychothera- 
pists who work under the direction of 


the doctors, and have completed a five-_ 


year course of training at the Clinic. 
The founder and Director is Dr. Wini- 
fred- Rushforth. In her annual report 
for the year 1959, she refers to a Pas- 
toral Association formed two years ago 
by ministers of different denominations 
and doctors which has been active, and 
toward which “members of our staff 
are interested and cooperative.” 
Another development of great sig- 
nificance, sponsored in 1938 by church- 


October 


es and pioneered by David Mace, is 
the National Marriage Guidance Coun- 
cil. The aims of the Council are to pro- 
vide (1) education and preparation for 


marriage and family life, and (2) a> 


remedial service capable of dealing 
with any sort of trouble which arises 


between husband and wife. There are 


some 90 local marriage guidance coun- 
cils throughout England, Wales, and 
Northern Ireland, all accepting the 
same principles and standards and all 
working within the framework of the 
National Marriage Guidance Council, 
78 Duke Street, London, W. 1. The 
Scottish Marriage Guidance Council 
coordinates similar work in Scotland, 


44 Queen Street, Edinburgh. 


The marriage counselors are ‘men 
and women from all walks of life who 
have ben carefully selected and trained. 
to give sympathetic, competent and 


confidential service in this responsible 


work. They are voluntary part-time 
workers, receiving no fee, cbut content 
with the satisfaction of a difficult job 
well done.” To be an accredited mar- 
riage counselor it is necessary (1) to 
be sponsored by the local marriage 
guidance council; (2) to attend a two- 
day residential selection conference 
for assessment by a National Selection 
Board; (3) if selected, to attend a 
counselors’ training course which in- 
cludes written work; and (4) at the 


end of a probationary year’s counseling | 


to have one’s work assessed by the Na- 
tional Council’s Field Secretary for 
final approval. 

The annual report for 1959 tells of 


a regular service of group preparation | 


for engaged couples provided by about 
half of the 90 local marriage guidance 


councils, noting that “this thrives best © 


where it has the active cooperation of 
the clergy.” Eight selection confer- 
ences were held, attended by 74 can- 
didates of whom 46 were accepted for 
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training. Three training courses were 
held, attended by 44 students. A re- 


fresher week-end was held in Novem- 
ber and group leaders provided a 
valuable feed-back of experience. In 
cooperation with the Church of Eng- 
land Moral Welfare Council, four one- 


week residential courses were held for 


clergy in different parts of the coun- 
try, each attended by 18 to 20 clergy 
on nomination of their bishops. The 
Free Church Federal Council has been 
similar residential 
courses for their ministers. A residen- 
tial summer school for teachers was 


held with 33 educators attending in 


August, 1958, to be repeated in 1959. 


Over 1000 counselors have passed 


selection and entered training courses. 
Case discussions are held with consul- 
tants, and regular refresher courses are 
provided. 

With 24,000 divorces in England 
and Wales: every year, the nation is 
concerned over what this means to 
family life and the children of broken 
homes. Each year more than 12,000 
couples seek help of the marriage coun- 
selors, and when difficulties need pro- 
fessional help they are referred to doc- 
tors, lawyers, clergy, psychologists, or 
social workers who assist as consul- 
tants. Grants from charitable trusts 
have come to the support of the Mar- 
riage Guidance Councils, and the Gov- 
ernment has increased the annual grant 
of £10,000 to £15,000 in the year 
1959. 


3 Ts REPEATS the history of the 


Christian Church in launching 
numerous educational, health and so- 
cial services, which prove so valuable 
in meeting human needs that they are 
clamed and supported by the whole 
community as their secular responsi- 
bility. Walter Lippman has called these 
“the lost provinces of religion,” and 


consequently views the influence of the 
Church as shrinking accordingly. This 
may well be a way of enacting the 
teaching of Jesus: “He that would save 
his life shall lose it, and he that will 
lose his life shall save it.”” The Chris- 
tian movement has lost. itself in the 
whole of society, and so leavened the 
lump that loving, unselfish service 
permeates these many deeds of kind- 
ness in our life today. 

But one consequence of this “give- 
away” policy of the Church is that 
many turn away from the Church to 
serve in secular. vocations, where the 
spirit of Christ may go far beyond the 
body of Christ as the visible Church. 
In Scotland and England there is a 


- serious dearth of young men and wo- 


men offering themselves for the Church 
vocations, and theological colleges are 


so reduced in their enrollment as to 


raise the question of how to continue. 
Church attendance since 1945 has not 
known the increase it has witnessed in 
America, and grave concern is felt 
over such indifference. But young peo- 
ple and students are manifesting a 
crescendo of interest in religion, and 
particularly in orthodox Christianity. 
Sunday evening church services are 
better attended often than the morning 
services. Religious themes appear on 
the billboards of theaters and cinemas, 
as well as in best-selling fiction and 


non-fiction. 


What will be the future direction of 
these trends is difficult to predict. The 
low income provided ministers is dis- 
tressing and calls for vows of poverty 
and _ self-denial. Yet the economy is 
expanding and church buildings are 


undergoing extensive repairs. It is not 


unusual to see men turn from other 
vocations to the Church as they recog- 


nize the depth of man’s tragic predica- 


ment and the need for the forgiving 
love of God to make them whole. 
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A Sword Which Cuts Both Ways 
A MINISTER writes... 


In the May, 1960 issue of PASTORAL 
PSYCHOLOGY Professor Andrew, R. 
Eickhoff (“The _Psychodynamicg of 
Freud’s Criticism of Religion’) has 
opened up the subject of the objectivity 


of Sigmund Freud’s dicta about reli-— 


gion. His stimulating article raises a 
number of significant questions, both in 
the realm of philosophy and in that of 
pastoral care. May I share with my fel- 
low readers some thoughts along these 
lines? 

When we assume that acceptance or 
rejection of belief in God is simply a 
philosophical or intellectual matter, we 
weaken our efforts to help people to 
come to a sound religious faith. We 
make the mistaken assumption for a 
paradoxical reason. Psychiatry shows 
that beliefs are intimately related to 
the emotions ; especially those of child- 
hood. This knowledge should lead us 


to rely less heavily on philosophy, but 


the anti-religious orientation of Freud 
intrudes, leading the pastor to think 
_ that he is on firmer ground when he 
defends his faith intellectually, and to 
fear that he is in quicksands if he at- 
{tempts to call psychology to his assist- 
ance. 
In truth, the intellectual proofs of 


God’s existence have all been shown 


to be gravely defective from one point 
of view or another. A recent writer 
(Alasdair MacIntyre of Leeds Uni- 
versity :. “Difficulties in Christian Be- 
lief,” New York, 1960, Philosophical 
Library) has argued cogently that all 
deductive reasoning is intrinsically 


circular, and that its value lies only in 
revealing the implications of one’s pre- 


suppositions. Further, he believes that 
if a sound logical proof existed, it 
would deprive man of freedom of 
choice ; that genuine proof of God’s ex- 
istence is therefore impossible in prin- 


ciple. 
There is a defect in the classical 
proofs which seems not to have been_ 


noted by critics. They are answers to 
the wrong questions. They ask: “Is it 
reasonable to suppose that a_ being 
exists who has one or more of the char- 
acteristics generally ascribed to God?” 
The reply does not tell us whether or 


not God exists. It tells us instead how - 


good human reason is. This pitfall 
might be avoided if an existential 
rather than a_ rationalistic question 
were asked: not, “is it reasonable to 
suppose?” but, “is it possible for there 
not to be such being?” Not, “Can 
human reason encompass such a be- 
ing?” but, “Could the space-time con- 
tinuum which we observe have come 
into being without the agency of God, 
be he imaginable or not?” 

Yet, even if such an approach were 
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to result in a flawless argument, little 
would have been gained. No “proof,” 
however logically cogent, will induce 
belief in those who do not wish to be- 
lieve. Conversely, though many things 


- have the power to erode the faith of a 
person who believes in God, flaws in- 


logical proofs, and the vehemence of 
materialistic ‘‘disproofs” are not among 
them. As well try to use logic to prove 
to Carl Sandburg that Lincoln never 
lived, as to prove to someone who has 
experienced the power of God’s love 
that it is all in his imagination. The 
major factor in determining belief or 


~ unbelief is usually psychological. 


Sigmund Freud clearly observed the 
psychological element in belief. Having 
done so, he went on to conclude that 
the existence of this element vitiated 
those beliefs which he did not share. He 


failed to notice that by a parity: of 


reasoning, the objectivity of his own 
beliefs and disbeliefs was vulnerable to 
the criticism he levelled at others. 
Freud’s observations were clinical, and 
susceptible only of 
clinical proof or disproof. His conclu- 
sions were philosophical, and must 
stand or fall on philosophical grounds. 
If it is wishful thinking to believe in 
God, then logic requires the conclusion 
that it is wishful thinking to disbelieve. 
This is, in effect, what Eickhoff has 
pointed out. We may, however, go 
farther than he has in the specific ap- 
plication of this principle. 

One of Freud’s characteristic ob- 
servations was that people derived their 
notion of God from the image they had 
formed of their parents, notably the 
image of the father. This clinical ob- 
servation Freud took to be philosophi- 


cal proof that the concept of God was 


nothing more than a neurotic device for 
providing one’s self with a permanent, 


completely predictable father. Between - 
observation of evidence and declaration 


of proof there must always be a logical 
step of the mind. Freud’s mind indeed 
took a step, but it was not a logically 
correct one. He had observed ‘clinical- 
ly that a correlation existed between 
the concept of God, and the child’s 
image of his father. He concluded 
philosophically that the latter caused 
the former. The conclusion was un- 
warranted. If there is a correlation be- 
tween two events, A and B, it cannot 
at once be concluded that A has caused 
B. Apart from the possibility of mere 
coincidence, which large samplings may 
reduce to improbability, there are at 
least two other possible explanations. 
B may have caused A, or A and B may 
have a common cause C. Of the many 
criteria for determining the actual direc- 
tion of a causal relationship, Freud 
seems to have used only the simplest, 
and to have used it wrongly. The child’s 
image of his father comes, chronolog- 
ically, before the man’s notion of God. 
The earlier must have caused the later. 
Was this not like saying that the egg 
causes the hen, when it would already 
have been bad enough to say that the 


egg causes the chick? 


Fully developed notions of God ex- 


_ isted before any individual observed by 


Freud had formed an image of his 


father. In truth, God is the cause of 


both. Freud had ruled out the possi- 
bility of the common cause C when tak- 
ing his step of the mind. He pretended, 
and no doubt believed, that his conclu- 
sions were derived from his observa- 
tions. In fact his conclusions in this 
matter were derived solely from his 


_ presuppositions, and had nothing to do 
with his observations. His reasoning 


was deductive, and revealed only the 


implications of his own assumptions, 


not those of his clinical data. He claim- 
ed to have demonstrated that God did 
not exist. In fact he demonstrated only 
that he assumed God did not exist. 
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Thus, it is illogical to fear either Freud’s 
observations or his reasoning with 
respect to belief in God. 

If he wishes, the believer in God may 
safely accept all of Freud’s observations 
with regard to the father image. From 
the believer’s standpoint, the cause and 


effect relationship is simple. God has 


created fatherhood in general, and the 
individual father in particular, to pro- 
vide an image, an intuition, and an in- 
timation of God himself. The actual 
father is the projection; God is the 


reality. The devout father knows this, 
and tries to live up to the role. The 
realistic father knows that he fails to 
do so adequately, and will himself be 
the first to turn the child’s contempla- 
tion from the imperfect picture to the | 
True Image of the Father. Ours is 


every bit as reasonable an interpreta- 
tion of the very data which Freud ob- 
served. That is not to say that it is 
more reasonable, yet it has the tremen- 


dous advantage of having its presup- 


position stated, and not later reintro- 
duced with the contention that it has 
been ‘ ‘proved. 

If Freud is right in saying that the 
God idea comes from a desire to hold 
on to one’s father, it is reasonable to 
conclude, by the same token, that dis- 
belief in God is motivated by a desire 
to be rid of one’s father. Eickhoff and 
others have shown that Freud’s per- 


sonal history hints at some such moti- 


vation in him. But let us not be per- 
sonal here. Instead, we suggest con- 
sidering the further implication which 
antagonism to the father has for the 
Freudian. Rejection of God may imply 
not only the desire to be rid of one’s 
father, but the desire to possess one’s 
mother. Notice here that the existence 
of the child’s mother, and her relation- 
ship to the father are facts which the 
child rejects, not mere ideas. This at 
least suggests that a person’s status as 
a creature, and the transcendence of 
God ought by Freudian logic to be 
suspected of being not illusions, but ob- 
jectionable facts which the unbeliever 
tries to think out of existence. 

The suggestions of Professor Eick- 


hoff have led us to take a new look at > 


one of the more imposing weapons of 
unbelief. We have found that it is a 
sword which cuts both ways. If by this 
discovery we have gained a fuller un- 
derstanding of the variety of factors, 
both philosophical and psychological, 
which contribute to unbelief, we may 
find ourselves better armed in our pas- 
toral relations with unbelievers. 


—Rev. RoGerR GEFFEN 
Assistant Priest 


Church of the Resurrection 


New York, New York 
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Notes 


SEVENTH NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON 
CLINICAL PASTORAL EDUCATION 


Trends in Clinical Pastoral Educa- 
tion: objectives, methods and standards 
is to be the subject of the Seventh Na- 
tional Conference on Clinical Pastor- 


al Education to be held at the Hotel 


Roosevelt, Washington, D, C., October 
27th to 29th, 1960. Dr. Seward Hiltner 


will present the main paper and is ex-. 


pected not only to trace the develop- 
ments in the ‘field—something he is 
uniquely capable of doing from exten- 
sive first hand experience—but also to 


point up the present major areas of 
‘concern as Clinical pastoral training 
continues to make its impact upon the- 


ological education. In addition to the 
four clinically trained discussants of 
Dr. Hiltner’s paper, twelve other lead- 
ers will make brief presentations dur- 
ing the three day conference, thus 
guaranteeing sufficient current material 


for active workshop discussion. It is 
planned to have all papers and a sum- 


mary of the workshop discussion pub- 
lished as the findings of the Seventh 
National Conference. 

Many of us will watch with Sate 
interest the outcome of this conference. 
In addition to the workshop discus- 
sions it is expected that the Advisory 
Committee on clinical pastoral Educa- 
tion will report on the most recent 
developments and the establishment of 
a national association on clinical pas- 
toral education. Such an association 


was strongly recommended by the 


Fifth National Conference in 1956 and 


has been the subject of considerable 
interest on the part of many actively 
concerned with the clinical training 
movement. 
Further information about the Sev- 
enth National Conference on Clinical 


‘Pastoral Education can be obtained by 


writing to the Reverend Carl Plack, 


Program Chairman, 2633 16th Street, 


N.W., Washington, D. C. 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION | 


The annual meting of the American 
Psychological Association took place 
in Chicago over the Labor Day week- 
end. The following themes were dis- 
cussed among the large number of 
papers presented : 

1. Students majoring in different 
subjects have different personalities 
too. Results of this study show that 
“students in the natural sciences and 
humanities are less social, out-going, 


and confident than students in the so- 


cial sciences.’ 

2. Mental health is not as easily 
taught as the three R’s—no significant 
improvement in adjustment. was seen 
in a study which attempted to evaluate 


students who were given courses in 


mental health. 

3. Mental health is not merely “ad- 
justment.” This study and report by 
Dr. A. H. Maslow of Brandeis Uni- 
versity urged psychologists not to fall 
into the trap of defining the good or- 
ganism of a human being in terms of 
what he is “good for’ as if he were an 


‘instrument rather than something . in 


himself. 

The conclusion of the study indicated 
that “a person who has mastered his 
environment and is outwardly success- 
ful may not be a true example of men- 
tal health.” | 
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REINHOLD NIEBUHR HONORED 
ON RETIREMENT 


President Henry Van Dusen of Un- 
ion Theological Seminary in New 
York announced the creation. of the 
Reinhold Niebuhr Professorship of 
Social Ethics “in recognition of nearly 
_ half a century of creative leadership in 
social, political, and religious thought.” 
Dr. John C. Bennett was appointed 


the first incumbent of the new profes- ° 


sorship. 

Dr. Niebuhr was also honored upon 
his retirement by a testimonial lunch- 
eon by the Liberal Party of New York 


State, of which he has served as vice. 


chairman. 


AWARDED DOCTORATES 


Dr. Reuel L. Howe, founder and 
director of the Institute for Advanced 
Pastoral Studies, and a member of our 
Editorial Advisory Board, was award- 
ed an honorary doctoral degree at the 
1960 graduation exercises of the Chi- 
cago Theological Seminary on June 
9th. Among others awarded degrees 
at the same time were Dr. Samuel H. 
Miller, 
School and Dr. Roger Hazelton. Dean- 
Elect of the Graduate School of The- 
ology, Oberlin College. 


FILMSTRIPS ON MARRIAGE AND 
FAMILY COUNSELING 


Family Films, a producer of reli- 
gious motion pictures and other audio- 
visual aids to Christian education, an- 
nounces the release of a series of four 
sound filmstrips planned as an aid for 
the minister or marriage counselor in 
his work with married couples, old 
and young. The four filmstrips are: 
Marriage Makes a Difference, Mar- 
riage Requires Adjustments, The In- 


timacies of Marriage, and Making 


Dean of Harvard Divinity 


Marriage Last. The authors of the 
filmstrips are Dr. Wayne E. Oates, a 
charter member of our Editorial Advi- 


sory Board, and Dr. Samuel South- | 
ard, both of whom are on the faculty 
of Southern Baptist Theological Semi- 


nary. 


COMMITMENT PROCEDURES 


A special conimittee on the study of 


commitment procedures has been or- 


ganized by the Association of the Bar 
of the City of New York for the pur- 
pose of examining and evaluating ex- 


isting laws, administrative regulations — 


and practices governing admission and 


release of mental patients in New York | 
_ State hospitals. Special attention will 


be given to problems of personal free- 
dom and due process. The major pur- 
pose of the committee in examining 
commitment procedures is toward the 
development of principles and legal 


procedures which will permit rather 


than hinder the mental patient’s recov- 
ery. (For a full discussion of this prob- 
lem and its importance, see the article 
by Nicholas N.. Kittrie on “What the 
Minister Should Know About the Law 
and Mental Illness, ” in our January, 
1958 issue. ) | 


HUMAN BETTERMENT 


Dr. Joseph. Fletcher, Professor of 
Christian Social Ethics, Episcopal The- 


ological School, Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts, a frequent contributor to PASTO- 
RAL PSYCHOLOGY and a pioneer in the 


development of clinical training, was 


a participant in the recent conference 
of the Human Betterment Association 
of America on the theme of “Hospital 
Policy and Voluntary Sterilization—Is 
There an Infringement of Human 
Rights?” 
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REMARITAL COUNSELING, 

A Manual: for Ministers by J. 
Kenneth Morris (Prentice-Hall, 
1960, pp. 300—Regular price $5.25 ; 
Special Club price $3.95) 


(This book is the current Selection 
of the Pastoral Psychology Book 
Club.) 


What. is surprising is that a book 
like this has not appeared before. The 
_pastor’s responsibility for preparing 
couples for marriage has been recog- 
nized for at least a quarter of a cen- 
tury. An increasing number of pastors 
have accepted this responsibility. con- 
scientiously, and have tried to offer an 
effective program to those who came 
to them to be married. Why has this 
important function of the ministry-not 
been more clearly defined and de- 
scribed? | 

_ There has been some writing in this 
field, to be sure. But mainly it has 
been in the form of sections of larger 


volumes on pastoral care, or small 


booklets, or denominational guides. 
| Not until now, to my. knowledge, has 
' there appeared a full, thorough, broad- 
based treatment of this important sub- 
ject. Mr. Morris has given us indeed 
what reviewers like to call “the answer 
to a long-felt need.” 

Moreover, the book appears at a 
most opportune time. The interest of 
ministers in premarital counseling has 
never been greater than it is today. 


- This is good. But it also has its dan- 


gers. Pastors are plunging into this 
kind of work with the mistaken idea 
that it requires very little knowledge 


and skill. That is far from the truth. 


Good premarital counseling is a very 
delicate operation, and a pastor who 
attempts it without proper orientation 


could easily do more harm than good. 


All this Mr. Morris clearly under- 
stands. He sees the task as the work- 
ing pastor sees it, and outlines a down- 
to-earth, practical program. Yet there 
is no rigidity about the procedure he 
recommends. Almost every practical 
detail which the pastor could want to 
know about is discussed, but the read- 
er is left free to develop his own in- 
dividual approach, according to his 


‘own temperament and his own com- 


petence. It is helpful to know what 
Mr. Morris talks about in his own 
premarital interviews. But there is no 
suggestion that this is the only possible 
approach. 

Pastors tell me that the greatest 
difficulty in premarital work is to stop 
talking themselves and to get the cou- 
ple to.communicate freely about them- 
selves, their feelings, and their needs. 
I was particularly alert to the way in 


which Mr. Morris handled this prob- 


lem, and pleased that he dealt with it 
skillfully and convincingly. He has 
much to say, too, about how to deal 
with the kinds of problems that emerge 
when the young people really do start 


‘ 
| 
} 
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talking about themselves. All the usual 
situations, and some that are not so 
usual, are handled with wisdom and 
understanding. 

This book is not the last word that 
will be spoken on this vital subject. 
But it is in my opinion the best hand- 
book that has yet appeared. The work- 
ing pastor will find in its pages encour- 
agement, insight, and wise counsel. 
What he will perhaps appreciate most 
of all is that what Mr. Morris is help- 
ing him to do is not just to prepare a 
couple for marriage, but for Christian 
marriage. The religious emphasis is 
never evaded or neglected. This is a 
hook written by an experienced work- 
ing pastor to help his colleagues in a 
difficult and delicate area of their 
work. It deserves to be widely read and 
carefully studied. 


—Davip R. Mace 
Executive Director 
American Association of 
Marriage Counselors,. Inc. 


YMBOLISM RELIGION 

AND LITERATURE. Edited 
with an introduction by Rollo May 
(George Braziller, 1960, 253 pp.— 
$5.00) 


(This book is the current Dividend 
Selection of the Pastoral Psychology 
Book Club.) 


Not all essays of merit originally 
given periodical publication find their 
way to republication in a book. Stu- 
dents of culture—of religion, literature, 
psychology, and the human imagina- 
tion—will be glad to have readier and 
more permanent access to this collec- 
tion of material. Here are two classic 
essays by Paul Tillich (““The Religious 
Symbol”) and A. N. Whitehead 


(“Uses of Symbolism’) together with 
important new contributions by Erich 


October 


Kahler (“The Nature of the Sym- 
bol”), Amos Wilder (‘‘The Cross: So- 
cial Trauma or Redemption’), Talcott 
Parsons (‘‘The Pattern of Religious 


Organization in the United States’), | 


Nathan Scott Jr. (“The Broken Cen- 
ter”), I. A. Richards (“The Sense 
of Poetry”), Werner Heisenberg 


(“The Representation of Nature 


Contemporary Physics’’). 

Not the least significant is Rollo 
May’s forty page introduction which is 
really a highly valuable and interesting 
study of the function of symbols from 
a psychoanalytic perspective. May’s 
thesis is that symbols and myths are 
an expression of man’s unique self- 
consciousness, his capacity to transcend 
the immediate concrete situation and 
see his life in terms of the ‘possible,’ 
and that this capacity is one aspect of 
his experiencing himself as a_ being 


having a world. He illustrates his 


thesis in a new approach to interpret- 
ing the Oedipus myth. 
Particularly notable also is Nathan 


Scott’s rich interpretation of the crisis 
of values in modern literature. Pro- | 


fessor Parson’s essay, while not par- 
ticularly relevant to the title of. the 
book, is a provocative re-evaluation of 
the present meaning and place of reli- 
gion in American culture. Heisenberg’s 
summary of the changing conception 


of nature in the development of the | 
sciences is clear and suggestive. Most | 
readers will find Burke’s essay titled 


“On the First Three Chapters of 
Genesis” both mystifying and puzzling 
and will wonder why it was chosen for 
this book, but apart from this single es- 
say, this new collection is. well worth 
both reading and reflection. | 
—PERRY LEFEVRE 
Assistant Professor of 
Theology and Education 
Federated Theological Faculty 
University of Chicago 
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Tee CHRISTIAN TEACHER by 


Perry LeFevre (Abingdon Press, 

1958, pp. 176—$2.75) 

What are the concerns of the Chris- 
tian teacher in higher education? Is 
Christian teaching. anything more than 
good teaching? Is the Christian teach- 
er a propagandist or special pleader for 
a particular interpretation of religion? 


These and other pressing questions re-. 


ceive penetrating answers in this meaty 
little volume from the pen of the asso- 
ciate professor of theology and educa- 
tion in the Federated Theological 
Faculty of the University of Chicago. 

Dr. LeFevre holds that the distinc- 
tive mark of the Christian teacher is 
his sense of vocation ; he is one who in- 
terprets the meaning of the gospel in 
all that he does, in what he is as a per- 
son, in the manner in which he han- 
dles his subject matter and relates to 
his students. A part of his discipline is 
to search out the underlying theologi- 
cal presuppositions of his own. field, 
whether that be natural science, social 
science, or literature and the humani- 


ties, and to explicate these presupposi- 


tions in the light of a Christian under- 
standing of life—a task from which 
other teachers, pleading objectivity and 
detachment, 
The author moves with scholarly com- 
petence as he unfolds the implication 
of his thesis in psychology, biology, 
and the humanities. 

Other marks of the Christian teach- 
er are seen in the methodology of his 
teaching and his approach to students. 
Teaching is regarded as a part of God’s 
redemptive activity and involves an ap- 
proach to the student asa whole per- 
son. Emotional needs, 
tasks, and the cultural milieu of the 
student are important data for the 


_ Christian teacher whose aim it is, not 
only to impart information but also to 
foster the growth of persons. The chap- 
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ters dealing with the understanding of 
students, the teacher as counselor, and 
the teaching-learning process are rich. 
with insight and inspiration. 

The whole book bears the mark of 
the scholar’s mind and the warmth of 
the teacher’s heart. Careful documen- 
tation of factual matters, fair handling 
of disputed points, and the inclusion of 
inspiring incidents from the lives of 
teachers and students make this a most 
valuable guidebook for Christian teach- 
ers—or anyone interested in the broad 
challenges of the teaching vocation. 
College and seminary faculties engaged 
in self-studies would find this an ex- 
cellent textbook, and they would ap-. 
preciate the inclusion of footnotes and 
bibliography which point the way to 
further explorations. 

H. FurGESON 
Professor of 
Preaching and 
Pastoral Theology 
Wesley Theological Seminary 
Washington, D. C. 


EX WITHOUT GUILT by Albert 

Ellis (Lyle Stuart, 1958, pp. 200— 
$4.95) 

I have known Albert Ellis, and 

counted him a personal friend, for 

nearly ten years, What he has to say 
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is usually disturbing—but as a rule 
salutary. He has been the enfant ter- 
rible of several professional organiza- 
tions, and is viewed by some as an 


iconoclast. This in my view is an un-— 


fair judgment. What he believes is for 
him a matter of sincere conviction. 
That should be enough, in a democra- 
cy, to guarantee him a respectful hear- 
ing. 
Yet for years he has been thwarted 
in his attempts to get his opinions 


published. A chapter of this book is 
devoted to an account of the frustra- | 


tions and evasions he has encountered 
—book and article manuscripts turned 
down, shelved, or edited almost out of 
recognition. In this book for the first 
time he has been given the opportunity 
to speak his mind freely. 


The position he adopts is a far cry 


from that of Christian orthodoxy. It 
is one which I cannot accept, and I 


have debated it with him both publicly 


and privately. His recognition of this 


is expressed by the inscription in the. 


copy of the book which he sent me— 
“For David, who will politely and 
firmly disagree; 
regards, Albert.” 

The Ellis sex code is as follows— 


“Every human being, just because he 


exists, should have the right to as 
much (or as little), as varied (or as 
_ monotonous), as intense (or as mild), 
as enduring (or as brief), sex enjoy- 
ment as he prefers—as long as, in the 
process of acquiring these preferred 
satisfactions, he does not needlessly, 
forcefully, or unfairly interfere with 


the sexual (or non-sexual) rights and. 


satisfactions of others” (pages 189- 
190). The book is his elaboration of 
what this implies. 

This means approval (and it oi 
is approval) of masturbation, of pre- 
marital petting, and of premarital 


Presumably 
bestiality, though this is not elabo-. 


with most cordial 


Oetober 


intercourse. It means qualified approv- 
al of adultery and of homosexuality. 
it means approval of 


rated. Incest is nowhere mentioned. 

His argument for approving mas- 
turbation is convincing enough, and I 
for one am ready to accept it with 
minor demurs. The case for premari- 
tal petting in American society, where 
the culture almost forces boys and 
girls into a paired seculsion under the 
pressure of strong sexual stimulus, is 
convincing enough when it is viewed 
as an alternative to intercourse. In 
other societies approval would for me 
have to be decidedly qualified. The 
point at which Ellis really challenges 
our Christian morality is his insistence 
on the right of all to premarital and 
extramarital intercourse. 

While championing the right to 
adultery, he takes the view that for 
most people, in the present state of 
our society, it is wise not to exercise 
this right. When it comes to fornica- 
tion, however, he throws the door open 
wide to all but a small number of not 
very clearly defined irresponsibles. 

Here I would regard his position as 
inconsistent. He acknowledges hazards 
in sexual freedom for the married, but 
makes light of those confronting the 
unmarried. Venereal disease is dis- 
missed as of virtually no consequence. 


In 1957, the last year for which re- 


turns are available, 350,000 new cases 
were reported. Many additional un- 
reported cases can be presumed. 
The risk of premarital pregnancy is 
similarly stated to be minimal—a sur- 
prising attitude, since Dr. Henry Bow- 


man estimates the rate to be in the 


region of a million cases a year. What 
this means in terms of abortion, with 
all its implications, has been dramati- 
cally told in the latest Kinsey volume; 


which, because it dwells on some of 


‘ 
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the devastating consequences of the 
behavior patterns reported in the ear- 
lier volumes, seems to have received 
scant attention from the general public. 


Dr. Ellis further makes light of oth-- 


er hazards of premarital intercourse, 
such as social consequences, guilt and 
anxiety, and the loosening of the 
marriage tie. He concedes that there 
is “a little factual evidence” that pre- 


marital intercourse predisposes to 


adultery. He does not go into detail. 
If he did, he would have to report 
the Kinsey finding that non-virgin 
brides are more than twice as likely 
as virgins to be involved in later 
extramarital relations. Surely this is 
not the kind of evidence that can be 
shrugged off so lightly. 


The book contains also a discussion . 


of sexual incompetence in marriage, 
and chapters on sex education, on love, 
and on sexual abnormality. All of this 
is ably presented, and less controver- 
sial than the earlier section. 
Naturally, there are no theological 
dimensions in the thinking of Albert 
Ellis. This is what we would expect. 


Unfortunately. there are virtually no 
_ sociological dimensions either. Yet it is 


a simple fact that in the broad sweep 
of human history, as Geoffrey May has 
illustrated in his Social Control of Sex 
Expression, all the major civilizations 


have found it necessary to impose 


fairly extensive restraints upon sexual 
behavior; and J. D. Unwin, in his 
Sex and Culture, concluded that such 
restraint is essential to sustained cul- 
tural expansion. True, there have been 
human societies which practiced con- 
siderable sexual freedom, but almost 
without exception they have been 
communities of the type we call savage 
Or primitive peoples. 


It may be, of course, that human — 


history has made a colossal error at 


_ this point, and that we now have the 
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Anton T. Boisen, Editor 


Single copies....... $ 1.00 
Per 100 copies......$80.00 


Orders should be sent to 


Chicago Theological Seminary 
Chicago 37, Illinois 


opportunity, and the right conditions, 
at last to correct it. Certainly the 
possibility cannot be ruled out. Patri- 
archal society, while culturally expan- 
sive, has often been savagely vindictive 
and destructive. 

In this matter of sexual morality, 
the Christian’ Church is in a very 
awkward position. Early Christianity 
happened to come to birth within a 
patriarchal framework, and the Chris- 
tian sex ethic became deeply entangled ~ 
with both patriarchalism and the dual- 
istic philosopy of the period. From 
this it has never been extricated. The 
result is that we often find ourselves 
appearing to champion attitudes less 
loving and less Christian in spirit than 
those adopted by our secular opponents. 

From this position, if. we are to 
meet the kind of challenge Albert Ellis 


has thrown down, we must contrive to 


move to firmer ground. In doing so 
we need not, I believe, abandon any- 
thing fundamental. Total agreement 
with the position Ellis takes up would 
be impossible. But this is not to say 
that we cannot, and should not, go 
some way toward closing the gap 
between the extreme position he ad- 
vocates, and the equally extreme posi- 
tion we are popularly believed to hold. 

If we are sincere seekers after truth 
we will not deplore, but welcome, the 
challenge of a book like Sex Without 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENT 


LITERARY AND SERMON HELPS 


Busy pastors promptly assisted with sermons, | 


addresses, to specifications. Manuscript re- 
vision, ethical collaboration. Ample research 
facilities and experience over twenty-five 
years. Please mention your topics. Author’s 


Research Bureau, 137 Cottage Street, Jersey 


City 6, N. J. 


Guilt. It contains no cheap jibes at 
religion, and is refreshingly free from 
the acerbity which so often character- 
izes attacks on the conventional mores. 


—Davip R. Mace 
Executive Director 
American Association of 
Marriage Counselors, Inc. 


ORTITUDE AND TEMPER- 

ANCE by Josef Pieper. Trans- 
lated by Daniel F. Coogan (Pan- 
theon Books, 1954—$2.75) 


This book is a discussion by a Thom- 
ist philosopher of the third and fourth 
cardinal virtues. The treatment is in- 
tended, as judged from the Introduc- 
tion, to be a refutation of the “uniform 
network of misinterpretations of the 
objective of man” brought about by 
enlightened liberalism. An effort is 


made to disclose “the true, that is. 
Christian, significance of human forti- 


tude as a virtue.” This Christian truth, 
according to the author, “is in its origin 
and primarily in the custody of the 
teaching office of the Church; the in- 
dividual possesses it only when he lives 
in union with the church and hearkens 
by faith to her teaching.’”’ He states 
that “it contains not a single sentence 
that could not be documented from the 
works of St. Thomas Aquinas.” 


The expansion of the meaning of 
the words to include far more than 


mere “willingness to suffer” in the case 
of Fortitude and mere “avoidance of 
excess” in the case of Temperance 
would seem to be justified and tends 


to deeper appreciation of the meaning. 
of the terms in Catholic belief. 


—DonaLp C. BEATTY 
Assistant Director 
Chaplain Service 
Veterans Administration 
Washington, D. C. 


WIE LAST THINGS by Romano 
Guardini. Translated from the 


German by Charlotte E. Forsyth 


and Grace B. Branham (Pantheon 


Books, 1954—$2.75) 


The second edition of the original 
Die Letgten Dinge published in Wurz- 
burg in 1940, this small book by a 
Catholic professor of philosophy in 


the University of Munich, treats of | 


death, resurrection, purification after 
death (in purgatory), the Last Judg- 


ment, and eternal life. The author — 


equates the “Christian view” with 
what “the Church” or ‘the Faith” 
teaches. He rejects what he terms 
“modern notions,’ such as the belief 
that death is a natural occurrence or 
that the body can be given up and the 
soul saved for eternity. His thinking is 
essentially based on the premise that 
“if our thinking is to be Christian... 
our minds must undergo a change... 


thorough reconstruction.” “Revealed 


truth,” he says, “can only be recog- 


‘nized if we cease to approach it with 


earthly standards and are prepared to 
accept it on its own terms.” The read- 
er should be so “prepared” if he is to 
follow the author’s discussion. 


—DoNna.Lp C. BEATTY 
Assistant Duwrector 
Chaplain Service 
Veterans Administration 
Washington. D, C. 7 
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SIGNIFICANT BOOKS| 


Below are listed some of the more im- 


portant books received recently which we 
are unable to review in this issue, either be- 
cause the reviews have not yet reached us, 
or because of lack of space. We hope to be 
able to review many of them in coming issues. 


THE TIIOUGHT OF REINHOLD NIEBUHR. By 
Gordon Harland. Oxford Univ. Press, $6.00. 


A new book interpreting the whole range of — 


Reinhold Niebuhr’s thought, the first part 
covering the structures of Niebuhr’s ethic, 


and the second part analyzing Niebuhr’s . 
_ views on issues and movements pertaining to 


politics, economics, war, and race. 


WHAT COLLEGE STUDENTS THINK. By Rose 
K. Goldsen, Morris Rosenberg, Robin M. 
Williams, Jr., and Edward A. Suchman. D. 


_ Van Nostrand Co., $5.95. A provocative and 


unique book presenting the verbatim think- 
ing of college students about love, marriage, 
education, religion, society, and life goals. 
One of the surprising findings of this im- 


are not nearly as concerned with economic 
security as is generally assumed.” Another 
finding which will be of particular interest to 
the clergy is that religiously oriented stu- 


dents are less tolerant. This correlation be- 


tween religiousness and intolerance is drawn 
from studies which seem to indicate that 
“more religious students are more inclined 


to restrict the freedom of others’ opinion.” 


THE CHURCH IN THE WORLD OF RADIO-TELE- 
vision. By John W. Bachman. Association 


Press, $3.50. A new book by a specialist in 


religious communication intended to help the 
Church make better use of the instruments 
of “mass” communication for its own pur- 
poses as well as to understand some of the 
defects in current radio-television media. 


A PROTESTANT SPEAKS HIS MIND. By Ilion 


T. Jones. Westminster Press, $3.95. A new 
book -by an outstanding writer examining 


the various issues upon which Protestants 


and Roman Catholics come into conflict, and 
assessing the terms upon which peaceful co- 
existence may or may not reasonably be 
achieved. 


himself, 
“American students 


AMERICANS VIEW THEIR MENTAL HEALTR. 
By Gerald Gurin, Joseph Veroff, Sheila 
Feld. Basic Books, $7.50. This new book 
reports the results of a team of field inves- 
tigators of the University of Michigan’s 
Survey Research Center, analyzing -the 
“depth of the fears, tensions, and anxieties 
which today beset, not the disturbed or mal- 
adjusted person, but the average, normal 
adult men and women in our society.” 
Among the subjects dealt with in the inter- 
views and reported upon in detail are: the 
degree of satisfaction with the marital rela- 
tionship; contentment or frustration on the 
job; the relationship between religious be- 
lief and mental health; the feelings of un- 
married men and women about their status: 
the relationship of educational attainment 
and self-esteem, and the ways in which. peo- 


ple attempt to solve their emotional problems. 


ASCENDANT PSYCHOLOGY. By Albert Brill. 
Ascendancy Foundation, Guilford, Conn., 
$5.00. A new book by a clinical psychologist 
of some thirty years of experience in coun- 
seling and psychological studies, utilizing both 
the theoretical and psychological knowledge 
for the prrpose of helping man to study him- 
self, to understand himself, and to master 
“to dominate and harness the forces 
that make him what he is.’ : 


THE PURPOSE AND WORK OF THE MINISTRY. 
By Gabriel J. Fackre. Christian Education 
Press, $2.50. A new book by a mission pas- 
tor which. attempts to appraise the relative 
significance of the pastor’s role as adminis- 
trator, organizer, educator, and counselor, 
and the theological | insights which should 
help him gain a perspective and find ways 


to integrate these multiple functions. 


NO AND YES. By Rene A. Spitz. Interna- 
tional Univ. Press, $4.00. A book by an out- 
standing child psychiatrist, exploring and 
interpreting the psychoanalytic theory of the 
roots of communication, both verbal and non- 
verbal. 


THE TEN COMMANDMENTS AND MODERN 
MAN. By H. G. G. Herklots. Essential 


Books, $2.75. A discussion of how failure of 
modern man to live up to the Ten Command- 
ments depersonalizes him and his society. 
The author, in analyzing the meaning of the 
Ten Commandments in modern life, vividly 
portrays the disorganization resulting from 
our failure to understand their deep meaning. 
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FREE COPIES 
We will be very glad to send free back 


play and distribution at forthcoming 
meetings, conferences, or ministers’ semi- 
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limit the quantity to a maximum of 50 
copies. A postcard with your name and 
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delivery. (While this is not required, it 
would be helpful if the approximate cost 
of postage were included with the re- 
quest.) 


copies of PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY for dis- | 


MAN OF THE MONTH 
(Continued from page 6) 


Carolina Baptist Hospital where he has 
worked since 1957. This unique pro- 
gram is the only program anywhere 
which employs a man on a full time 


basis to do research. Dr. Meiburg is 


that man. 

Dr. Meiburg is the editor of a fine 
book on the community activity of 
Christian laymen, entitled Laymen at 
Work, published by Abingdon Press 
in 1956. He is also a contributor to the 
book, An Introduction to Pastoral 
Counseling, published by Broadman 
Press, which was a Pastoral Psy- 
chology Book Club Selection in 1959. 
He is a contributor to such journals as 
the “Southern Baptist Educator,” the 


the “Review and Expositor,” the 


“Baptist Program,” “Church Manage- 


ment,” ““Pastoral Psychology,” and the 
“Christian Century.” Dr. Meiburg is 
married and he and his wife, the for- 
mer Virginia McDougal of North 
Carolina, have two children, Albert 
Stanley and Katherine Ann. 
—WayNneE E. Oates 


EDITORIAL 
(Continued from page 9) 
to wind up behind the mimeograph. — 
It does take more imagination to see 


results of work through others than to | 


do the whole job oneself. Fortunately, 
the minister does not have to choose 
one completely against the other. He 
has legitimate solo functions. But his 
whole job is not as lone wolf, with or 
without God on his side. If he resents 
that part of his work that must be done 
through other people, then he does not 
approach even the solo part of his work 
in freedom. If he accepts the hands ‘on 
shoulders, then his preaching of the 
Word will be closer alike to the Bible 
and to the needs of the people. 

With no disrespect intended to com- 


munions like the. Methodist and the 


Protestant Episcopal, I have always 
been glad that the Presbyterian 
Church, in my ordination, made me a 
bishop as well as various other things. 
This means that my job is not done 


until I have overseen and supervised — 
the work of others. No matter what I 


do alone, or how well I do it, I am not 
acting as bishop or overseer until I 
have risked doing something through 
others and with them. My control of 
the outcome may be less certain. But 
what other than pride could insist that 
I know best how everything ought to 

come out? 
If any reader has some picture think- 
ing in him, we should be glad to see it. 
-—SEWARD HILTNER 
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Ascorbic Acid 30 mg. 
Copper 0.75 mg. 
lodine mg. 
Cobalt 0.15 mg. 
Manganese 1.0 mg. 
Magnesium 5.0 mg. 

Molybdenum 0.25 mg. 
Potassium 3.0 mg. 
Zine 1 mg. 
Nickel 0.1 mg. 
Calcium 75 mg. 
Phosphorus mg. 


DONTE CHEMICAL COMPANY 
80 Allenwood Road 
Great Neck, New York | 


Please send me VITOMINS #22 as 
checked below: 


| 60 tablets 3.00 ( ) 
100 tablets 4.00 ) 
| 250 tablets 8.00 ( ) 
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Pastoral Psychology Sook 
Jotun nd receive free of charge .. 


The American Funeral: 


A Study of Extravagance, Guilt, and Sublimity 


By LeRoy Bowman 
(Bookstore Price $4.50) 


Your Gift for Enrolling Now in 
Pastoral Psychology Book Club 


T HIS is a strange but necessary book,” says Dr. Overstreet in his In- 
troduction to The American Funeral. To the minister the contents | 

of this book will not be strange, for everything that Dr. Bowman says will 7 
strike a powerful chord of recognition about a problem with which the 7 
minister has long been concerned and which has caused him a great sense — 
of frustration. | 
Dr. Bowman’s book should go a long way in helping the minister — 

and the community rescue the funeral service from its crass commer- § 
cialism as a result of which, in the words of Dr. Overstreet in his Introduce: | 
tien to this important book, “it has become almost wholly a tawdry 
response to prestige demands.” If funeral practice today was merely ir- © 
revelant and cheap there might be no great harm, but all current studies | 
of grief, mourning, and death have scientifically proven that the evasions | 
and camouflages of death which so universally characterize current | 
funeral practice are emotionally as well as spiritually harmful. This makes © 
it imperative that the funeral be conducted with the full understanding of | 
its spiritual as well as psychological potentials—something which can take 
place only if the minister is again restored to his original and primary | 
role in the conducting of the funeral, rather than serving as a hired mes / 
senger hoy by the funeral director. ; 


Member of SEND NO MONEY! ENROLL TODAY! 
the PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY BOOK CLUB THE PASTORAL. PSYCHOLOGY ROOK CLUBj/ 


You do not obligate yourself to buy any GREAT NECK, NEW YORK  PPBC-1060 re 


beoks! SIMPLY SEND THE COUPON— Be 
your eompti- enroll me as a member of Pastorat 
mentary copy of the Club Bulletin de- SYCHOLOGY BooKk Cus, and send me, by §j 
scribing the new Selections. Dividend- return mail FREE OF CHARGE, a copy of fF 
Otters. The American Funeral: A Study of Extrava-¥¥ 
YOU RECEIVE FREE DIVIDENDS. ° 
Wwhebover you have purchased two gance, Guilt, and Sublimity. It is distinctly } 
Selections, you Dividend that I am in no way obligated. Ij 
absolutely usually wo § will receive advance notice of each month's 
$5.00 or more). Special Dividends, plus 
ine) neaiber anes Gnd ether, benefits, all Club Selection, so that I may notify you if 
serve to reduce the cost of your library. I do not want it; and I am not required to 


UNCONDITIONAL GUARANTEE—SAVE | purchase any minimum number of books in!) 


5e If { k 

any period of time. Furthermore, I may 
return it for a full refund. This is a state. return for full credit any Club Selection 
ment of policy—there are no exceptions. with which I may not be fully satisfied. 
The regular and special Dividend Books, 


the reduced prices on many Club Selec- Name 
tions and other money-saving privileges . 
will save you at least 50% on the cost 
of your books. Take advantage of this 
opportunity now! 
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